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Batteries: 
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The stone 
in the middle 





of the road 


Do you see the road ahead sharply when you 
are driving at night? Or do you first notice ob- 
structions when you run over them? 


Comfort in night driving, not to speak of safety, 
depends on the lasting power of your battery. This, 
in turn, is not a matter of luck, but rests on your 
choice of battery in the first place. 


You have a right to demand three things of a 
battery, the three things that millions of motor- 
ists have learned they can be sure of in Exide 


1. Plenty of Power 2. Ruaged dependability 
3. Long life 


An Exide means not only comfort, safety, care- 
free satisfaction and the minimum of repair bills, 
but it means actual economy, because the Exide 
lasts so much longer than other batteries. 


Promise yourself an Exide when you have to 
replace your present battery. You can get one the 
right size for your car at the nearest Exide Service 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world 
of storage batteries for every purpose 
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For farm power and light 
A great majority of all farm 
power and light plants have 
Exide Batteries. Make sure that 
yours is a long-life Exide. 





THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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ane Sanitation: Provision 
of a Safe Water Supply 


T IS during the warm months that 
the bowel diseases are most preva- 
lent, and the time for a home to pro- 
tect itself against such illnesses as ty- 
phoid fever, dysentery, and the bowel 
complaints of children is before the ar- 
rival of the hot season. The germs of 
these filth-borne diseases always come 
from an infected person and from 
nowhere else. Such a person may be 
acutely ill; on the other hand, he may 
be a “carrier” and carry about and 
scatter such disease germs without be- 
ing ill at all—in fact, he may not real- 
ize that he is a carrier. 

From an infected person the germs 
of the bowel diseases are scattered, in 
the majority of cases, by flies from in- 
sanitary privies and in the drinking 
water. The germs get into a well or 
spring in a number of ways; they may 
be carried in directly from the open 
privy Dy a rain, persons and animals 
(chickens, for example) may carry the 
bowel filth to the well cover or 
floor. From the well floor it falls into 
the water. Still another route of in- 
fection is dirty hands on a bucket or 
on the rope or chain. 

To prepare the well or spring so 
that the drinking water cannot be pol- 
luted and to construct a sanitary privy 
which will prevent the bowel material 
from being scattered are the two most 
important measures to look after in 
home sanitation during March. 

As has been stated, filth gets into 
the ordinary farm well almost entirely 
from the top. If the casing of the 
well does not extend above the ground, 
or if it is old and leaky, the water 
which falls. around the well may 
gather filth from the surface and wash 
into the well without any chance of 
being purified by passing through the 
soil. And, unless a spring is curbed 
surface water from the hill may wash 
down into it and pollute it with any 
filth which may have been deposited 
upon the hill. 

To insure a safe water supply, the 
casing of the well should extend at 
least a foot above the surface of the 
ground and then be banked around 
with clay. This will cause the surface 
water to drain away from the well. 
The top of the well should be of sound 
lumber and made water-tight. When- 
ever possible a pump should be used, 
with the well top cemented. If it is 
necessary to use a bucket, however, a 
shelf should be made for it so that it 
will not be necessary for it to rest on 
the floor. And, most important, the 
well box should have a hinged cover 
which should be kept closed except 
when the well is being used. 

A spring, to be safe, should have a 
cemented brick or tight wood curb 
around the side next to the hill and 
should be ditched around so that sur- 
face water cannot enter the spring and 
contaminate the water used for drink- 
ing purposes. 

It should be noted that water may 
be clear and sparkling and yet be dan- 
gerous. The only safe rule is this: 
Don’t drink any water unless you 
know it is good. A well or spring 
should never be located near an open 
privy. If water is boiled for 10 min- 
utes, however, it will be purified and 
made safe to drink. Individual drink- 
ing cups should be used at schools, 
churches, and other public places in- 
stead of the common dipper from 
which persons with the foulest dis- 
eases may have drunk. 


A DELICIOUS apple whip may be made by 

whipping the whites of two eggs to a 
stiff froth and adding one cup of sugar and a 
cup of grated apple. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


Alford’s Lucky — Thoughts for 


oday 
ET RID of all scrub males and arrange for pure- 
G bred sires. A purebred male is more than half 
any herd except the purebred herd, and there is 
no reason for keeping scrub or half-breed sires on the 
farm. 
* * * 

We have no business going in debt for food and 
feed. We ought to grow our own food and feed; keep 
out of debt, and get all that we are obliged to buy at 
the lowest prices for cash. Such a course means com- 
mon-sense farming. Those who are not already on an 
all-year cash basis should make an earnest start now 
towards getting on it. 

x ok * 

What about the stumps, the unterraced land, the 
thickets, the fruit orchard, the lawn, the shade trees, 
and so on? There will never be a better time to put 
such things in shape for the year. 

+” * * 

Let us start a flower garden for wife, plant an 
orchard to supply fruit, put out strawberry plants, set 
out shade trees, shrubs and vines, and tidy 
farmstead. Let’s put some real expression into the 
pride we feel for our home and farm. 

* *~ + 

When purchasing seed and fertilizers, let us bear in 
mind that with favorable weather conditions a very 
large crop of cotton will be grown this year. The 
present prices will stimulate the planting of a large 
acreage in cotton, and a big crop, of course, means 
low prices next fall. Protect yourself against loss. 

x * * 

Perhaps there is still time for sagging gates, tumble- 
down fences, gone-to-rack outhouses and _ tenant 
houses to be put in first-class condition; and for many 
brier and brush patches, giving the farm a ragged and 
forlorn appearance, to be cleaned up. Such work makes 
a big improvement in the looks of the property and 
increases the production of crops on the farm. 

x" * * 

Only @ small per cent of the farmers keep books, 
and this is one of the main reasons why they should 
deposit all cash received in banks and pay out all 
money by checks. Canceled checks are receipts, and 
when the purpose for which each check is issued, as 
well as the amount of the check, is written on the stub 
of the check, farmers will have a good record of all 
financial transactions. 

* * 

Every farmer should get in touch with his county 
agent, subscribe for two or three good farm papers, 
write to our agricultural colleges and to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for bulletins, and 
also write to manufacturers, seed dealers and nur- 
series for catalogs. We should get reliable informa- 
tion from every possible source. It is a little late now 


but its better late than never. 
* *x* * 


up the: 


A clean home and premises in good repair, white- 
washed or painted, surrounded by vines, flowers, 
shrubbery, and trees is always attractive. The poorest 
farmer can begin in January and all through the year 
do little things that will make his home pretty, inviting, 
and comfortable. Even a log or a box house may be 
made neat and very attractive by paint, grasses, flowers, 
vines, and trees. Ambition and energy will make our 
country a land of attractive homes. 

* * * 

Let’s get ready for using calcium arsenate on our 
cotton fields this year. The dusting method has proved 
itself an unquestionable success. In 237 experiments 
in Georgia, Alabama, and the Carolinas, the total cost 
per acre was only $4.80 for arsenate, $1.40 for labor, 
and $1 for depreciation of machinery—za total cost of 
$7.20 per acre—and for this the farmer got 100 pounds 
extra lint. In other words, any average farmer can 
now say with reasonable certainty: “I can put on 100 
pounds extra lint per acre, get pay for my labor and 
material out of the first 7 cents a pound I get for it, 
and all above that is pure velvet.” 

* * * 

All farmers are anxious to be prosperous, but few 
farms pay interest on the investment, decent wages to 
the farmer and members of the family, and at the same 
time increase in fertility every year. The main reasons 
why the majority of farmers fail to make money are 
small farms, poor soils, lack of horsepower and labor- 
saving implements, and low prices for farm products. 
A fair sized acreage, very fertile soil, strong teams or 
tractors, labor-saving implements, and a fair price for 
farm products mean prosperity. Let us lay our plans 
along right lines for this year. Let us travel the road 
to prosperity. 

No man has ever learned how to make money culti- 
vating poor land. It matters not what the price of 
cotton is, the poor-land farmer will never have a bank 
account. The poor-land farmer is always in debt and 
complaining about hard times. The rich-land farmer 
is nearly always prosperous and in a good humor with 
the world. There is no better time than now to start 
in a practical and conservative way on a definite soil- 
building plan. Let the aim be to so manage the farm 
that each year will find at least part of it better than 
the year before. 


What to Do in the Orchard 


HIS is the last call for pruning fruit trees and 
spraying for San Jose scale. Just remember 
that San Jose scale cannot be sprayed with a 
solution strong enough to kill it except when the trees 
are dormant. Even now in the extreme Lower South 
some of the trees are in full bloom, and in such cases, 
of course, it is now too late to prune and spray. 
- + + 
Lime-sulphur solutionehas been the standard spray 
mixture for San Jose scale, but it has been found that 
this solution does not absolutely control this pest. It 
takes an oil spray like Scalecide to absolutely control 


it. Of course, the lime-sulphur solution will very 
largely control the scale but not completely, 
* * * 

Pruning of the peach, apple, plum and pear trees, 
and grape vines, if not already done, should be attend- 
ed to right away, provided the buds or blooms are not 
already out. Do not prune after the tree or vine is in 
bloom, or after the buds have begun to swell. 

* * * 

The apple, plum, and pear need only a small amount 
of pruning. Thin out the branches so as not to allow 
any two to touch. Head them back only just énough 
to keep the tree in proper shape and sufficiently open 
at the center to allow sunshine to enter. 

* * * 

In case of the peach tree, cut back one-half to two- 
thirds of last year’s growth, cutting just above a bud. 
Thin out so as to produce an open center and -prevent 
any two branches from touching. 

* * * 

Prune the bunch grape vines severely, cutting back 
last year’s growth to two or three buds. The grape is 
produced on new wood, and there is no use to leave 
more than two or three joints of the previous season’s 
growth, as this wood will bear as many grapes as the 
vine can take care of. Do not be afraid of ruining 
the grape vine with this pruning. 

an + * 

Do not try to prune Scupbernong vines at this time 
of year, as to cut them now will cause them to bleed 
severely and possibly die. Prune them in October and 
November. 

* * * 

Fertilize the orchard during the next few weeks. 
Give a good high-grade, complete commercial fertilizer, 
applying all the way from three to eight pounds per 
tree, depending on the kind, size, age, etc., of the tree. 
Scatter it under the spread of branches, going out 
several feet beyond. There is no use to put it closer 
than within three or four feet of the trunks of large 
fruit trees, as the feed roots go out beyond the spread 
of the branches. 


Important Questions Answered in This 
Issue 


HY is it necessary to provide a liberal feed 

supply for livestock? (Page 6.) 

How does Mr. Gayden make farm life profit- 
able and pleasant? Page 8.) 

How may Mrs. Farmer help towards “$500 More a 
Year”? (Page 5.) 

What kind of a house should be provided for 
ducks? (Page 24.) 

What will probably be the effect on the price of 
cotton of the Government’s policy of restricting im- 
migration? (Page 22.) 

What method was used with good success by J. 
Tolley to build up his run-down farm? (Page 12.) 
What are some of the recommenda- 





This is the season when the plows 
should be working overtime turning un- 
der all vegetable matter on the culti- 
vated land that has not already been 
plowed. Get all stalks and weeds plowed 
completely under. Leave the plowed 
ground rough until you are ready to 
disk it in preparation for planting. 

x * * 


say so. 


It is the solemn duty of every farmer 
to provide the greatest abundance of 
good things for every member of the 
family to eat every day in the year. A 
good all-the-year-round garden, a flock 
of well-cared-for hens, good milk cows, 
fruit trees, strawberries, bees, and hogs 
mean that the family will fare sumptu- 
ously every day in the year. Let us at 
once take steps to provide the good 
things to eat, and we will be able 
to keep down the store account this 
year. 





Who Prefer with 
March 19. First prize $3. 


We pay for all good photographs we can use. 


Cash Prizes for Letters From Farmers, Farm Women, and 


Young People 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters 
letter must be over 300 words long. 


If you prefer that your name 


SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS 


“What I Have Learned About Growing and Marketing Tobacco.”—First prize $5. 
Mail letters by March 10. 

“What I Have Learned About Growing 
Mail letters by March 10. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 


“Mistakes I Have Made.”—We will pay $1 for the best such letter printed each week. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


“How the Home Demonstration Agent Helped Me to Add to the Beauty and Com- 
fort of My Home.”—Mail Ictters by March 19. 


Fifst prize $5. 
SUBJECTS FOR “TEENS AND TWENTIES” 


“Do Girls Best Like the Boys Who Invite Them for Rides in the Starlight or Those 
Her, Tennis, Swimming, and Daylight Sports?”—Mail letters by 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


We offer $1 cash prize for the best boy’s letter and $1 for the best girl’s letter 
printed each week. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
Mail photos any time. 


e withheld, 


and Marketing Peanuts.”—First prize $5. 


tions for cotton production made by the 
Southern Agricultural Workers? (Page 
20.) 

What are some things a mother should 
know about caring for the sick? (Page 
16.) 

What precautions should be observed 
in setting trees and shrubs? (Page 23.) 

How may a safe water supply be pro- 
vided for the home? (Page 2.) 


rinted. No 





HY not give an hour or so both in 

the morning and at night to the gar- 
den and have something to eat, and 
thereby reduce the cotton and tobacco 
acreage? Suppose every farmer in the 
South would do this, what would be the 
result? More to eat, better health, and 
fewer doctors’ bills, more money from 
other crops, and a better condition every 
way.—R. W. Scott, Alamance Co., N.C, 
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The Outlook for Cotton in 1923 


(: COURSE, no one can raise the veil which 





obscures the future and paint the true picture 

of the cotton crop of 1923 as it will be finished 
at the end of the year. Far be it from our purpose 
to attempt to enter the field of prophecy regarding 
the acreage, production, consumption and prices of 
cotton of the crop of 1923. But it is always well to 
take stock of present conditions and knowledge if 
they have a bearing on our future work and its 
results, 


We have produced less cotton in the last two 
years than for any other two consecutive years 
since 1895 and 1898, or more than a quarter century. 
While during the last century the crop doubled 
about every twenty-five years, we have produced 
less cotton on the average during the last three 
years than the average for the last thirty-five years. 
In the cotton year 1921-1922 there was consumed of 
American cotton about 5,000,000 bales more than 
was produced in 1921. There was consumed in the 
cotton year 1921-1922 about 3,000,000 bales more of 
American cotton than was produced in 1922 and it 
is almost certain, if it can be had at a price not to 
exceed 25 to 30 cents a pound, that we will consume 
during the cotton year 1922-1923 at least 3,000,000 
bales more of American cotton than was produced 
in 1922. 

If these be facts, and they are, then it follows 
that about all the American cotton consumed in the 
cotton year 1923-1924 must be produced in 1923, for 
the carry-over July 31, 1923, is certain to be less 
than the carry-over for many years and not more 
than is absolutely necessary to fill in the time be- 
tween July 31 and the arrival of the new crop of 
1923 in the market. 

It is also a fact that a large increase in price, such 
as we have had during the latter part of the season 
of marketing the 1922 crop, has always resulted in a 
large increase in acreage and it is not a fact, as 
some assert, that an increased acreage usually re- 
sults in a decreased yield per acre. In fact, low 
prices have generally resulted in a decreased acre- 
age and a decreased yield per acre; while high 
prices have resulted in an increased acreage and in- 
creased yields per acre. Every pertinent fact 
which we can find points to a large cotton acre- 
age in 1923, probably the largest in the history of 
the South. Of course, areas recently infested with 
boll weevils, such as South Carolina and Georgia, 
may not largely increase their already decreased 
acreage, but there will be a large increase in other 
sections, especially in those where a fair crop was 
made in 1922, and also in the northern quarter of 
the cotton growing area and the country immedi- 
ately to the north of what has usually been the cot- 
ton growing territory. 

We think there is no question but that the area 
planted to cotton in 1923 will be large. No fear of 
boll weevils, nor any scarcity of labor will prevent 
the planting of a large acreage. 

What the production will be we dare not even 
venture a guess. We do not take any stock in the 
oft repeated statement that we can’t produce over 


_ 10,000,000 bales. With a planting of 37 to 


acres and a season as favorable as 1920, we will 
make 13 or 14,000,000 bales. In 1920, fifteen years 
after the entire then cotton growing part of the 
State of Texas -had been covered with boll weevils, 
that state produced 4,345,000 bales of cotton, and in 
1922 both Mississippi and Arkansas each produced 
over a million bales. 

What the crop of 1923 will be will depend most 
largely on the weather, as it affects the start or the 
early growth of the plants, and as it affects the boll 
weevil during midsummer. 

Of course, the amount of fertilizers used and the 
effectiveness of the fight made on the boll weevil 
will be factors, but rather minor factors. If we 
‘knew what the weather would be we would venture 
a prediction on the size of the 1923 crop, for a large 
acréage is practically assured; but since the weather 
is the most influential factor affecting both the cot- 
ton plant and the boll weevils, and what it will be is 
unknown, any estimate of the crop between 10 and 
14,000,000 bales would be reckless guessing. A crop 
of not over 12,000,000 bales should not lower the 
price below 25 cents a pound, although with a crop 
of that size the price might go as low as 20 cents 
during the fall when more cotton is dumped on the 
market than the trade demands. If the crop is 
much over 12,000,00 bales there is no telling what 
effect it may have on prices, for a crop no larger 
than is required to meet the needs of consumption 
will sometimes break the market badly, because of 
the way cotton is marketed—75 per cent of it being 
dumped on the market in three or four months. If 
the crop is over 13,000,000 bales, which, however, 
seems improbable, although possible, the effect on 
the price may be disastrous, 


With any crop like cotton which must be all sold, 
that is, cannot be fed on the farm, like corn, for in- 
stance, it is highly important that all supplies re- 
quired be produced on the farm. This is the only 
insurance against the disaster of low prices for cot- 
ton and high prices for food and feed products. 


Suggested Fertilizers for Cotton 


OR the average soil under average conditions, 
Fe suggest the following mixtures for cotton: 
1. If 1,000 pounds per acre is the quantity to 
be used, then mix 600 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, 350 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 50 
pounds of muriate of potash. This will analyze 
about 9.6 per cent phosphoric acid, 5.25 per cent 
nitrogen, and 2.5 per cent potash. 


2. If the application per acre is to be 750 pounds, 
then mix 500 pounds of acid phosphate, 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, and 50 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash. This will analyze about 10-4-3.3. 

3. If the application per acre is to be 500 pounds, 
then mix 325 pounds of acid phosphate, 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, and 25 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash. This will analyze about 10-4.5-2.3. To mix a 
ton of this last formula, use 1,300 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 600 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 100 
pounds of muriate of potash. To mix a ton of the 
second formula, use 1,333 pounds of acid phosphate, 
533 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 134 pounds of 
muriate of potash. To mix a ton of the first 
formula double the amounts for 1,000 pounds. 


Are You Losing Money on Leaks Like 
These? 


UR neighbor, Sam Weaver, decided to run a 
O pipe line from his tank to his hog lot, about 300 

feet away. A plumber in town said he would 
do the coupling and make the connections for $12.50. 
Sam and his boy did the job in less than half a day. 
He bought $2.75 worth of pipe wrenches and still 
has them. They “come in handy” every few days. 


Bud Pritchard’s wagon end gate was run over by 
the wagon and broken so that it could not be used. 
When he went to town, he ordered another at a cost 
of $4.25 plus express. When he returned home he 
found that his 18-year-old son, who had taken a 
“woodwork” course in college had repaired the 
broken end gate and had it in place after a few 
hours’ work. This boy has since made a new wagon 
body, using the irons of a discarded body. 


Sam Martin left a broken hinge at the blacksmith 
shop and went on to town where he bought a new 
hinge, paying 90 cents for it. As he passed the 
blacksmith shop on his return home, the blacksmith 
called to him saying the hinge was mended. The 
repaired hinge was as good as the new and cost 
Sam only 20 cents. 


Mrs. Mary Riggs wanted her barn recovered and 
had bought the shingles for the new roof. She went 
to town and got bids from two carpenters. One 
wanted $68 and the other $75 for the job. When she 
got home she was telling her 19-year-old son of her 
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difficulties. This boy had taken shop-work in the 
high school. He said, “Mother, let me cover it.” He 
did. Now he will not have to borrow money to 
complete his high school course. 


Farmers often send several miles to town for re- 
pairs. Most breakdowns occur at the busiest sea- 
son. A 10-cent repair may cost $5 if it is not on 
hand or if the broken part cannot be mended or 
made on the farm. The team must stop, a man 
must stop, and work must stop for the time required 
to go to town and back. Not all but many repairs 
can be made on the farm with a simple repair outfit 
and someone who can use it. Such work is taught 
in the good high schools and colleges, and especially 
is this a good course for the consolidated school. 


Before the rush work of springtime begins, let us 
see that all tools, machinery, buildings and equip- 
ment are properly repaired, and let’s keep our 
eyes open for opportunities to cut down costs on all 
such farm expenses as are enumerated in this ar- 
ticle. Such a policy will help mightily toward get- 
ting that extra “$500 More a Year” for it is as true 
now as ever that a penny saved is a penny earned. 


How Fertilizers Beat the Weevil 


HE fertilization of cotton in 1923 deserves to 
be given more serious thought since the boll 
weevil has practically covered the cotton area 
of the South. Everyone who has given serious 
thought to cotton production knows that success in 
fighting the weevil comes very largely from means 
and methods leading to early setting of bolls and 
early maturity of the crop. Early and thorough 
preparation of the soil, early planting of the best 
varieties, thick spacing, and delayed and limited 
chopping, together with frequent and shallow culti- 
vation, are all useful. They aid in inducing the crop 
to get ahead of the weevil by setting and maturing 
fruit before the weevils have multiplied in numbers 
so great as to practically destroy the squares. An- 
other effective but indirect means of fighting the 
weevil is found in the use of a fertilizer that devel- 
ops and matures the crop quickly. 


Experiments conducted by the North Carolina 
Experiment Station throw valuable light on the 
efficiency of fertilizer in cotton production and es- 
pecially upon the common carriers of nitrogen used 
with phosphoric acid and potash. These tests show 
that nitrate of soda was the most efficient of the 
six sources of nitrogen used in the experiment. It 
produced the most lint, as is shown in the following 
comparison of yields: 


Yield, of 

seed cotton Relative 

per acre efficiency 
Witemte. Of O00 Biccasccccncctecesecscesic 699 tbs. 91.1 
Sulphate of ammomia............+.:- 637 ths. 85.4 
Nitrate Of Wemestees co. ccoccccccccccsss . 85.4 
Cottonseed meal . . 81.4 
ried blood........ 78.7 
WENN Chas cab awdensedisccdvosodeers 69.8 





From these results it is shown that the nitrogen 
furnished by nitrate of soda has given a larger yield 
of seed cotton than nitrogen derived from any other 
source tried. Under boll weevil conditions the late 
or top crop is destroyed. Consequently, all that can 
be done to induce the setting and maturing of the 
earliest possible crop is of first consideration. Phos- 
phoric acid is the element in fertilizer that induces 
fruitfulness and early ripening, while nitrogen 
makes the body or frame of the plant for carrying 
the fruit. Acid phosphate is the best source of phos- 
phoric acid and nitrate of soda is the quickest and 
most efficient source of nitrogen. This is not only 
shown by the North Carolina experiment just men- 
tioned but by many others the world over. 





E Soong fertilizer best suited to a crop will depend on 
the previous cropping of the soil, its mechanical 
condition, the humus content of the soil, and the 
plant food in the soil. If you have been growing 
crops of cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, peanuts, 
or other leguminous crops, it will not be necessary 
to apply a fertilizer that contains much nitrogen 
If the cotton “goes to weed” on the land, it is nec- 
essary to apply a fertilizer rich in nitrogen. 


OW that the South has entered the field of di- 

versified production more broadly than ever be- 
fore, the necessity for organized and efficient dis- 
tribution and marketing becomes imperative. These 
are not problems of the farmer alone. They affect 
every individual, every business, ever¥ profession, 
and the State and Nation. Chambers of commerce, 
bankers’ associations, merchants’ associations, and 
state and national departments must aid in the 


growth of the new marketing movements and give - 


them the advantage of their experience. All chan- 
nels of activity must live with and do business with 
the producer and this cannot be done without the 
spirit and practice of codperation, 
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A “$500 More” Letter to Mrs. Farmer 


Timely Hints for Getting More Money and More Beauty on the Farm 


EAR MRS. FARMER:— 
Week after next (March 10) we issue our 
“Woman’s Reference Special” and I had 
thought of postponing this letter until then. There 
are several important matters needing your atten- 
tion, however, that cannot well 
wait until March. 
1. 

First of all, I wish to urge you 
not only to read but to file away 
and preserve last week’s general 
“Reference Special.” There are 
a hundred things you and Mr. 
Farmer will wish to know be- 
tween now and new year’s— 
what crops and vegetables to 
plant each month; what varie- 
ties are best; how to combat some disease or pest; 
what to do for poultry; where to get a bulletin on 
some particular subject that has suddenly demand- 
ed attention—that this Reference Special will an- 
swer for you immediately if you will only keep 
your copy handy. In fact, it’s a mighty good rule to 
get out both the Reference Special and Massey's 
Garden Book the first of each month and see just 
what help each will give you for your farm, garden, 
and poultry work that month. 


The women’s letters to Mrs. Hutt on “What I 
Would Do With $500” have been very interesting. 
It is a mighty good thing for each farm family to 
decide how it could best invest $500, whether 1n put- 
ting in purebred livestock; buying more work stock 
and machinery; painting the house; installing lights 
or waterworks; beautifying the home grounds; 
sending a boy or girl to college; making a first pay- 
ment on a home; buying an automobile, or any 
other worthy purpose. As I said before, it helps 
mightily to have some definite incentive or goal to 
which the farmer and his wife may work together 
in happy anticipation. 


The Progressive Farmer of course cannot say just 
how you and your husband can best invest the gain 
from that “$500 More a Year Farming” that we 
wish to help all our readers get, but wo do wish to 
get your household enlisted in this campaign. And 
my main purpose in writing now is to suggest some 
ways of achieving the “$500 More” that need the 
especial attention of the farmer’s wife at this time. 


First of all comes the garden. The garden can 
help toward getting that $500 extra in two very im- 
portant ways. Obviously the garden can reduce 
store bills (with their ruinous “time price” charges) 
by producing delicious fresh vegetables to take the 
place of store-bought meats, canned goods, etc. 
Where a family has meat, it is all right to use it in 
proper combination with milk, butter, eggs, vege- 
tables, etc., but our farm people as a whole depend 
too much on meat and would not only save money 
but be more healthy also by using more vege- 
tables. 


It is therefore for reasons both of health and pros- 
perity that we believe every family should set out 
now to have a twelve-months-in-the-year garden 
henceforth and forever. 


IV. 


In gardening one of the most important things for 
most of us is to make the acquaintance of some new 





CLARENCE POB 


vegetables. Take the list of 37 vegetables covered 
in Massey's Garden Book: 
Artichokes Cucumber Parsley 
Asparagus Egg Plant Peas (Garden) 
Beans Endive Pepper 
Beets Herbs Potatoes (Irish) 
Brussels Sprouts Horse-radish adish 
Cabbage * Kale Rhubarb 
Carrots Roki. rabi Salsify 
Cauliflower Leeks Spinach 
Celer: Lettuce Squash 
Char Mustard Strawberry 
Collards Okra Tomatoes 
Chicory Onions Turnip 
Corn Parsnips 


How many of these thirty-seven vegetables do 
you and your family need to be introduced to? In 
ordering seeds for your 1923 garden, why not resolve 
to add four or five new vegetables you have not 
heretofore beeri growing? Look up our garden 
planting table in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
and you will find a concise statement as to how and 
when to plant and use each such vegetable. 


The truth is that gardeners (like everybody else) 
fare too muck inclined to get into ruts. Take mv 


own case. I have grown almost all the vegetables 
but I happened never to grow asparagus until a 
friend of mine sent me a gift of some asapargus 
roots, and I planted them with some hesitation. Now 
the whole family is enthusiastic about the aspara- 
gus bed—and I wish I could induce every Progres- 
sive Farmer family to set out some asparagus roots 
these next thirty days. Asparagus requires so little 
care: when once planted, it is there “for keeps”; 
and it furnishes abundantly a, most delicious vege- 
table at a time when other vegetables are almost 
extinct. With turnip salad for “greens” in fall and 
winter, asparagus in spring, and okra from early 
summer until frost, the problem of “at least one 
fresh vegetable for every day in the year” gets far 
toward solution. 
Vv. 


The first big way, therefore, in which the farm 
woman can help toward getting that “$500 More a 
Year” is by making sure of a good garden—and of 
ccurse Mr. Farmer should not only help about 
working it but provide exactly three times as much 
manure and fertilizer for it as he really thinks you 
need for it. And if you are to have a good garden, 
now is the time to order the seeds. 


2. Now is also the time to order fruit trees, grape- 
vines, pecans, etc., if we are not to wait another 
year—and therefore be another year older before 
they come into bearing. Let’s hurry up that fruit 
tree order before it gets too late for spring planting. 

3. Let’s have some purebred poultry this year; 
and here again what we would do, we must do 
quickly. The mere fact of seeing a yard full of 
chickens of uniform color, size, and breeding will 
make every day in the year happier for you and 
give you new pride in your poultry, to say nothing 
of the increased profits from raising purebred. It 
costs so little to change from mongrel to purebred 
hens. And incidentally, I have no doubt in the 
world but that many a farmer has been led to intro- 
duce improved methods into his own livestock and 
farming just because his wife set the example by 
doing away with out-of-date scrub poultry and put- 
ting in some beautiful purebreds. 


4. The declared purpose of The Progressive 
Farmer is to help, make the South “A Land of 
Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural Com- 
radeship.” In connection with this ideal of beauty, 
I wish once again to call attention to my five shrubs 
that will give any yard a touch of color and beauty 
the whole. year through: (1) the redbud or Judas 
tree to blossom in very early spring; (2) the dog- 
wood, blossoming later in the spring; (3) the mimosa, 
blooming in early summer; (4) most important of 
all, the crape myrtle with its long-lived beauty from 
mid-summer until early fall; and (5) magnolia, pine, 
cedar, or some other evergreen to brighten and 
beautify the otherwise bleak landscape of winter. 


So much for shrubs. Among the flowers them- 
selves, a pretty good succession of blossom may be 
had by hollyhocks for early spring, cannas for sum- 
mer, asters for early fall, and chrysanthemums for 
late fall—though of course this is but a mere begin- 
ning for the flower-lover. 


5. Another subject that should be investigated 
now by every farm woman interested in wetting 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE FARMER” 


AM the Master, for I feed the World!” This 
[i the ringing refrain of a strong and notable 

poem by Berton Braley on “The Farmer.” We 
are glad to give it herewith:— 


When all the songs of labor have been sung— 
Full of the clang of steel, the throb of steam, 
The clatter of the hammers where is flung 
The fine-spun bridge across the roaring stream; 
When all the chants of labor have been said, 
Deep-throated chants from mighty bosoms hurled— 
Mine is the chant of chants, the Song of Bread— 
I am the Master, for I feed the World! 


The toilers of the factories and mines, 
The workers of the rivers and-the seas, 
The heavy-muscled hewers of the pines, 
The idlers, ’mid their unearned luxuries— 
At last must look to me—aye, one and all! 
Without me, armies fail and flags are furled; 
Without me, Kingdoms die and Empires fall— 
I am the Master, for I feed the World! 


Beneath the blazing sun I do my _ toil 
With straining back and overburdened thews, 
Sowing the seed and reaping from the soil 
The corn and wheat and rice that = must use. 
Patient and strong I bend me to my work 
Life eddies round me like a dust-cloud whirled; 
Bev, this I know, despite the sweat and irk— 
I am the Master, for I feed the World! 
Berton Braley. 


that extra $500 a year is that of canning. Thousands 
oi women in this way have made most welcome dol- 
lars—and more of them than they expected. If can- 
ning is to be done this summer, the planning and 
planting must be done now. 

6. Last but not least, let me again urge you to get 
the boys and girls enrolled in club work this year— 
pig clubs, corn clubs, poultry clubs, canning clubs, 
ete. I am urging this primarily just for their good; 
and yet I believe the new enthusiasm and zest with 
which they will go about all their work as a result 
of becoming club members, will in itself help you 
and your family not a little in the general codpera- 
tive endeavor to get the $500 more and the extra 
conveniences, comforts, and happiness it should 
mean. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


A Book to Get This Week: How to 
Succeed With the Home Orchard 


A FRUIT man from one of our leading Southern 





states made the charge recently that the aver- 

age home orchard on Southern farms is little 
more than a harborer of destructive fruit diseases 
and insects, a source of constant danger to near- 
by commercial orchards. We cannot admit that 
whatever truth there is in this charge anywhere 
near offsets the economic value of the home or- 
chard. However, we must admit that Southern 
farmers are losing money by not knowing how to 
choose varieties of fruits, buy trees, set them, or 
cultivate, fertilize, or protect the home orchard 
from the ravages of diseases and insect pests. To 
those who want to know how to make the money 
spent for fruit trees pay best we recommend as a 
book to get this week, “How to Succeed With the 
Home Orchard,” by L. A. Niven. This book 1s pub- 
lished by The Progressive Farmer for the conveni- 
ence of Progressive Farmer readers. Subscribers 
to the paper who have paid in advance can secure it 
for 25 cents in cash or stamps. During February 
and March a free copy will be given with new sub- 
scriptions or renewals. 





This Week’s Bible Questions 


HO hid in order not to be made a king? 
W 2. Who gave a feast for a whole nation? 
3. How many workmen were engaged in 

building the temple? 

4. What bore the color of the terrible crystal? 

5. What birds are said to be cruel? 

6. What is the first weapon mentioned in the 
Bible? 

7. Who helped build a city with one hand while 
he carried a weapon in the other? 

8. What prophet prophesied that Christ would 
come out of Egypt? 

9. Who came to his death by crossing a brook? 

10. What was the story of the thistle and the 
cedar-tree, and who told it? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. 1 Sam. 10:22, 23. 5. Lam. 4:3. 9.1 Kings 2:37, 
2. 2 Sam. 6:19. 6. Gen. 3:24. 41-46 

3. 1 Kings 5:13-15. 7. Neh. 4:17, 10.2 Kings 14:9, 
4, Ezek. 1:22 8. Hos, 11:1. 10. 


(Cc opytight by Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


DO not believe a man can ever leave his busi- 
I He ought to think of it by day and dream 
- of it by night. It is nice to plan to do one’s 
work in office hours, to take up the work in the 
morning, to drop it in the evening—and not have a 
care until the next morning. It is perfectly possible 
to do that if one is so constituted as to be willing 
through all his life to accept direction, to be an em- 
ployee, possibly a responsible employee, but not a 
director or manager of anything. A manual laborer 
must have a limit on his hours, otherwise he will 
wear himself out. If he inteuds to remain always a 
manual laborer, then he should forget about his 
work when the whistle blows, but if he intends to 
go forward and do anything, the whistle is only a 
signal to start thinking over the day’s work in order 
to discover how it might be better done. The man 
who has the largeest capacity for work and thourtht 
is the man who is bound to succeed. eatery Ford in 





ness. 


McClure’s Magazine. i 
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General Livestock Feeding Problems 


The Better Marketing of Our Feedstuffs 


IVESTOCK on the farm are fed for what they 

produce. It is not good business to feed live- 

stock merely for the manure, as sometimes we 
hear of it being done in the South. If that’ is the 
only purpose, cheaper fertilizer may be procured. 
Livestock are fed for their prod- 
ucts: The work horse or mule 
for the energy or work furnish- 
ed, the beef steer for the beef 
produced, the dairy cow for mk 
and butterfat, the sheep for woo) 
and mutton, and the hog for 
pork. 

The chief item of cost in these 
products is feed and in many 
cases the more feed the higher 
the quality and greater value of 
the product per pound, as well as the greater quan- 
tity of the product. 


But a certain amount of the feed is used to keep 
up the animal machine. A considerable amount of 
feed must be used by the animal to keep up heat 
and other activities of life in the body before any 
feed can be devoted to the service of the owner in 
the way of work, beef, milk or other products. 





TAIT BUTLER 


It is, therefore, a case where the more feed the 
more and better quality of product, and yet feed is 
the large item of expense. These facts make it 
plain that to feed economically feeds must be had at 
the lowest price and must be used in liberal quan- 
tities. 

A 600-pound beef steer may sell for 4 cents a 
pound and a 1,000-pound steer at 8 cents a pound. 
One-half of this difference or 2 cents a pound may 
be due to better quality, better breeding, but it is 
also certain that the other 2 cents, or at least a part 
of the 4 cents difference in value per pound, is due 
to more and better feed. The last 400 pounds were 
not made on as little feed as the first 400 pounds 
and probably not for as little as the first 600 pounds, 
but the quality and value of the first 600 pounds 
has been increased 2 cents a pound because the last 
400 pounds were added. 

Since it is likely to require nearly the same 
amount of feed to put on the first 600 pounds in 
both animals the difference in value due to breeding 
cr quality indicates the difference in the returns 
made for feed by the well-bred steer over the scrub. 
If one 600-pound steer is worth 4 cents a pound and 
another is worth 6 cents, it is apparent that the 
better quality steer pays just 50 per cent more for 
the feed he has consumed than the lower quality 
steer. In other words, for the same amount of feed 
one pays 16 cents while the other pays 24 cents. 

If one variety of cotton made as much per acre 
and brought 24 cents a pound, while the varicty we 
were growing only brought 16 cents a pound we 
would go to considerable trouble to get the better 
variety of cotton. Or if one market paid 16 cents 
znd another 24 cents a pound we would haul our 
cotton a long way to reach the better market. 

We do not take the same interest in disposing of 
our feeds or selling them on the better market, or 
in securing the better quality of livestock. Perhaps 
the reason is to be found in the fact that by poor 
feeding we have really masked or covered up the 
value of quality or breeding in our livestock. If we 
fed better the superiority of good breeding would 
be more apparent. It is just as 


By TAIT BUTLER 


object in growing feed crops that cannot be sold at 
fair prices. Better bred animals make the best 
sales package. 


Feeding Molasses 


READER wants the digestible nutrients in 

blackstrap molasses given and also “what pro- 

portion in which to mix it with corn meal, 
cottonseed meal, wheat bran and just enough cot- 
tenseed hulls to mix them. How many pounds of 
molasses should be mixed with a gallon of water 
and how is the best way to feed it?” 

Henry states that in 100 pounds of blackstrap mo- 
lasses there is one pound of digestible protein and 
52.2 pounds of digestible carbohydrates. 

It is apparent that a feed so high in digestible 
carbohydrates and so low in protein should be fed 
with other feeds rich in protein, as our correspon- 
dent proposes, such as cottonseed meal and wheat 
bran. 

Our inquirer does not state the kind of animals 
to be fed, but if a dairy cow, we suggest the follow- 
ing mixture of the feeds named and the giving of 
about one pound of the mixture to every three to 
four pounds of milk produced :— 


5 pounds corn meal, 

1 pound wheat bran, 

3 pounds cottonseed meal. 
5 pounds molasses. 


If the animals to be fed are horses and mules we 
would leave out the wheat bran and feed about 
seven pounds of corn, two pounds of cottonseed 
meal and five pounds of molasses per day to an 
animal weighing around 1,000 pounds. More or less 
may be fed in these proportions to suit the needs of 
the animal. Possibly not more than two pounds of 
cottonseed meal should be fed per day and if leg- 
ume hay is used one to one and a half pounds may 
be ample. 

It is not necessary to mix water with the mo- 
lasses at all, if mixed with the feed or poured over it 
at each feeding time. To mix thoroughly it may be 
advisable to dilute the molasses with water, but this 
is not necessary when the molasses is added to the 
other feeds as they are given. It is not practicable 
to mix molasses with other feeds in advance of the 
time of using on the farm. It requires the machin- 
ery used by ready-mixed feed manufacturers to mix 
molasses with feeds that are to be kept for any 
length of time before feeding. 


Cooking and Fermenting Sweet Potatoes 
For Hogs 


READER proposes to cook 
and then allow them to stand until they have 
fermented as a feed for livestock. He says: 
“From what I can see they will make both a cheap 
and good hog feed for Southern farms. Analyses 
tell us that sweet potatoes contain 20 per cent of 
alcohol products. I wish the analysis of this fer- 
mented mash and what additions will have to be 
made to make a good wholesome feed for hogs of 


sweet potatoes 


lifferent ages on pasture.” 

As a general rule cooking feed for livestock does 
not increase its feeding value In fact, cooking 
corn and other grains actually lessens their feeding 


value, as conclusively shown by large numbers of 
It is also doubtful if cooking sweet potatoes 


value 


trials. 
or other root crops increases their feeding 


for any other farm animals, except hogs. Certainly, 
for all animals except hogs the cooking of sweet 
potatoes will not their feeding value 
enough to pay for the cost of cooking. The cooking, 
however, will increase the amounts which will be 
consumed, especially when the cooked potatoes are 
mixed with ground grains or other concentrates. 


increase 


Experiments in feeding Irish potatoes are numer- 
ous and as an average probably 400 pounds of po- 
tatoes will save’ 100 pounds of corn or other simi- 
lar grain. Henry says that potatoes or roots are 
nearly all digestible when properly fed and that 
therefore the total dry matter which they contain 
forms a basis for comparing their feeding value. 
Irish potatoes contain 21.2 per cent of dry matter 
and sweet potatoes 31.2 per cent. 


If the digestible nutrients are compared we find 
the total nutrients in Irish potatoes are 17.8 per 
cent and in sweet potatoes 25.8 per cent. These 
comparisons would indicate that about two pounds 
of sweet potatoes are equal in feeding value to 
about three pounds of Irish potatoes. When fed in 
connection with proper concentrates to balance the 
ration, observation has led us to conclude that 
probably it required three bushels of sweet potatoes 
to equal in feeding value four bushels of Irish po- 
tatoes. 


A large part of the value of sweet potatoes or 
other root crops when fed with dry grains or con- 
centrates is due to their succulence, but when sweet 
potatoes are fed to hogs on pasture their value 
will be determined largely on their nutritive value, 
because the green pasture will supply the succu- 
lence required. In other words, sweet potatoes are 
not so necessary nor will their value be so great 
when fed-to hogs on pasture as when fed to hogs 
receiving grains or other dry feeds exclusively. 

We are not able to give our reader the analysis 
of his soured or fermented cooked sweet potatoes, 
but it is very doubtful if he increases their feeding 
value by this souring or fermenting. In fact we can 
conceive of the possibility of lessening their feed- 
ing value if the fermentation is carried too far. 

The amount of protein in sweet potatoes is small 
and out of all proportion to the carbohydrates for 
a suitable ration for hogs, especially when growth 
It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if more than one-third of the carbohydrates 
required should be furnished by sweet potatoes. It 


or increase in weight is desired. 


is probable that the other two-thirds of the carbo- 


hydrates required uld be supplied from corn or 


other such concentrate. In other words, concen- 
trates furnishing both protein and carbohydrates 
must be supplied or added to these cooked sweet 


potatoes to obtain good gains and the most eco- 


nomical results. Of course, when the sweet pota- 


toes are ery cheap and corn rice products and 
other feeds rich in carbohydrates are high priced, it 
will be found economical to feed a larger propor- 


1 


tion of the sweet potatoes, but in comparing the 


prices of grains and sweet potatoes it must not be 
forgotten that about corn will be 
found equal to say 300 pounds of sweet potatoes and 
possibly equal to 350 pounds of sweet potatoes. The 
further fact must be kept in mind that, owing to their 
bulky nature, which make them less satisfactory 


100 pounds of 


r feeding an animal with the small stomach or 
i or the hog. sweet potatoes 
the ration. 


di stive apparatus 


should not make up too large a part of 
To obtain the best results from the sweet pota- 
toes we do not think they should be 





certain as anything can be that if one 
beef animal weighing 600 pounds r 
brings 6 cents a pound while another 
one of the same weight brings only 
4 cents, the better bred and better 
quality animal has paid one-half more 
for every pound of feed consumed. 
We cannot get the full value of 
blood or breeding without © liberal 
feeding, but it is certain that the well- 
bred animal will pay from 25 to 75 
per cent more for the grass, hay and 
grain it consumes if given the right 
sort of feed and a liberal quantity of 
it. While giving so much attention to 
the marketing of field crops and other 
farm products, it would be well if we me now!” 


gave more attention to the marketing bins! Sam Wiggleby figures his place in pendence on cheer that I bring, in tunes 
of our feeds, and the best method of the sun is earned by the “movements” that I whistle, in songs that I sing, in 
. : 13 : that he ‘as begun. He “fathered” the kind little deeds that I tink I have done, 
increasing the selling price of our mill apa the “Stockholders Store,” the —I’m banking on these for my place in 


feeds is to give them in larger quanti- 





The Cheerful Plowman— 





“Holstein Brigade” and the “Club for 


MY PLACE IN THE SUN 


guinea pigs 
know. He’s more than cor 


Wiggleby’s pride in 


sun: “I’ve played it alone 
“with no 


in the sun. I’m counting on 


the sun! 


By corn. We sugve 


J. Edw. Tufft 


the Grower.” Reg Rutherford’s sure of 
his place in the sun because of the prizes 
his livestock has won. His guineas took 
first at the Rock Covnty Shov — = 
second, he wants you to . > “ —een 

. vinced that no A*® EXPERIENCED stockman calls 
weak mortal can do better than t 
his poor fetlow man! Now, I'm 
low to titter or smirk at Hogerty’s pride 
AT in his ages or work; I would not belittle 

ETE HOGERTY thinks the hard work Sam i 

he has done will surely beget him his 
place in the 
since eleven years old,” says he 


the various 
“movements” he’s standing astride; I do 
not deny that Rutherford should take joy 
in the fact that his guineas are good,— 
uncle supplying the gold; with never a but, givirg due credit to these, every 
copper from father or maw, and not a red 
cent from my mother-in-law,—and look at 
then at once he begins to 
tell of his he.ds, and his flocks and his 


one, I’m looking elsewhere for 
winning my 
coveted place by the smile that I carry 
spread out on my face! I’m placing de- 


sy fed in larger quantity than-two pounds 
potatoes to one pound of 


ot sweet 
j following mix- 


t the 


ure in t proportions of 4 parts of 
ts of cooked sweet potatoes, 
cooked with as little water as possible, 


and one part of tankage. 


corn, 8 pa 


» and his 


} 


vat for 


d attention to the fact that if stock 
not a fel- 


are turned into a woods pasture early 
in the spring, they will eat the young 
sprouts and briars when they are ten- 
der and thereby prevent them getting 
hard and unpalatable. In other words, 
the undergrowth is eaten off from time 
to time as it springs up and is after 
a while killed out. Land to be cleared 
and put into cultivation a few years 
later is made much easier to subdue, 
by pasturing and early pasturing is 
much more effective. 


my place 








ties. to better bred animals. There is no 
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Peanut Growers Form Association 


Lusty Young Georgia Organization Gets Off to a Good Start 


ness men—from 60 counties in 

Georgia—answered the call of the 
State Bureau of Markets and met in 
Albany, Georgia, Friday, February 9, 
for the formation of the Georgia Pea- 
nut Growers’ Coéperative Marketing 
Association. 

After a visit to the plant of the Nat- 
ional Pecan Growers’ Exchange, where 
methods of grading, classifying and 
packing pecans were demonstrated, 
the first business session of the day 
was opened at the city auditorium. 

Colonel R. E. L. Spence, of Albany, 
was elected chairman of the meeting. 
Then, for the first time in twenty 
years, officials of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture worked together 
for the formation of the new codpera- 
tive organization, Dr. Andrew M. 
Soule, president of the State College of 
Agriculture, speaking in behalf of the 
college, and Commissioner J. J. Brown 
pledging the support of his department 
in the movement. 

The two star features of the pro- 
gram, however, were speeches by 
Aaron Sapiro, the noted California 
expert on coéperative marketing, and 
E. M. DePencier—the man who put 
“Sun Maid Raisins” on the map and 
who was instrumental in organizing 
the Virginia peanut growers. 

Aaron Sapiro Leads the Way 


R. SAPIRO pointed out that last 
year the Georgia peanut market 
opened up at $60 a ton. As soon as 
*y were out of the hands of the 
farmers, he said, the price advanced to 
$130 a ton. 

“There was a short crop, together 
with a short cotton seed crop,” said Mr. 
Sapiro, “which made for a shortage of 
vegetable oils. An import duty had 
been placed on Oriental peanuts, and 
every condition was favorable for an 
advance in the price of peanuts and 
peanut products. 

“But growers proceeded to force the 
price downward by dumping the crop 
on the market in a few short weeks, 
making peanuts compete with peanuts 
instead of having buyers compete with 
buyers. 

“A codperative organization would 
have known the conditions of supply 
and demand, and would have mar- 
keted that crop gradually, with the re- 
sult that growers would have received 
a reasonable price for their product. 


“Several methods have been worked 
out by the California associations to 
prevent dumping,” continued he. “First, 
they use standardized brands and grad- 
ed products, and have a guarantee 
back of them. ‘Then, they pack their 
products properly. ‘The California 
Prune Growers, for example, spent 
thousands of dollars, and used every 
conceivable kind of a package before 
they discoyered that an attractive 
two-pound package best .served the 
trade. And last, ‘but not least, they 
are continually extending their mar- 
kets as regards time, place, and inten- 
sified use.” 

Mr. Sapiro advised that a legally 
binding contract covering a number of 
years be used, declaring that one-year 
contracts are worthless and do not 
control the commodity they are in- 
tended for. He declared that no one 
except an actual grower should be 
permitted to join the association, that 
the association should not have capital 
stock or make any profit out of its op- 
erations, and that all sections of the 
producing area should be represented 
on the board of directors. 


Mr. E. M. DePencier, who was for 
eight years manager of the Cali- 


Miss than 1,000 farmers and busi- 





By J. H. REED 


fornia Codperative Raisin Exchange, 
and who is now head of the Virginia 
Peanut Growers’ Association, next told 
of the work of that organization. 

“It may shock some of you to know 
that the consumer in America is to- 
day paying an average of 40 cents a 
pound for peanuts, while the growers 
are receiving an average of 4 cents a 
pound,” said Mr. DePencier. “There is 
a big differential that must be wiped 
out, if we are to get a fair price for 
our product—and organization is the 
only thing that will do it.” 

“As the situation stands now, you 
people are dumping all your peanuts 
on the market at once. Then they are 
bought by cleaners and others and 
held until prices bulge. 

“With this organization, we are go- 
ing to make it possible for the legiti- 
mate distributing agencies of the coun- 
try to handle peanuts without fear of 
breaks in the market, and with the 
assurance of a sustained market. 

“To do this, we are going to educate 
the public to buy its peanuts in the 
boxes, cartons and bags in whic: we 
pack them. We are going to have our 
own brands and advertise them. We 
are going to get the 500,000 retail 
stores of this country to handle these 
peanuts direct. 

“When this is done, a steady demand 
will be created. Dumping will be 
checked, the industry will be stabilized, 
and producers will begin to get the 
prices they should for their peanuts.” 

Mr. DePencier said that at the pres- 
ent time the Virginia Peanut Growers’ 
Association does not owe a penny, has 
sold all of its old stocks, and has turn- 
ed back fully $160,000 to its members. 


He promised to visit Georgia as often 
as he might be needed to assist in the 
work of organizing, and declared that 
Georgia growers should be fully as 
successful in organizing as those. in 
Virginia. 

Organization Committee Appointed 
FOLLOWING Mr. DePencier’s speech 

an organization committee consist- 
ing of Colonel R. E. L. Spence as 
chairman, J. H. Mills, president of the 
State Farmers’ Union, representing 
the State Department of Agriculure, 
and James A. Morton, head of the 
State Farm Bureau, representing the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
was elected. ; 

This committee will have charge of 
the legal formation of the organiza- 
tion, signing up members, standardiz- 
ing the products of the association, 
packing, advertising, and marketing. 

At the close of the morning session, 
200 of the visitors present signed mem- 
bership cards. 

The afternoon session opened with 
an address by J. E. Conwell, president 
of the Georgia Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, in which he told of the 
methods adopted by that organization 
and its success throughout the state. 

Mr. Conwell was followed by Hollins 
N. Randolph, the well-known Atlanta 
lawyer, who has been assistant coun- 
sel in the formation of many codpera- 
tive organizations in the South, and 
whose work was largely responsible 
for the remarkable success of the 
Georgia Pecan Growers’ Association; 
B. S. Barker, secretary of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce; and Judge 
Shepard Bryan, of Atlanta, who holds 
large pecan interests near Albany. 
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The meeting closed with a banquet 
at which President Bullard was toast- 
master, and at which Albany was hos- 
pitality at its best. Starting, as it 
does, with the codperation of. the de- 
partment of agriculture as well as col- 
lege of agriculture—with splendid lead- 
ership—and with the enthusiastic co- 
Operation of all present, the Georgia 
Peanut Growers’ Codperative Market- 
ing Association gives every’ promise of 
being a big success. 

Indeed, Chairman Spence states that 
he expects to have 50 per cent of the 
peanut growers of the state signed up 
within 90 days—and to get all of them 
as soon as the association has a chance 
to show what it can do. 





Farm Suggestions for 1923 
ARMERS of Florida are receiving the 
following brief recommendations from 

the College of Agriculture, University 
of Florida: 

Corn, —It is not recommended that 
the Florida farmer plant corn as a money 
crop by itself. A liberal acreage of corn 
to supply his own needs has its legitimate 
place in any rational system of farming 
in Florida. Plant corn on well-prepared 
land and fertilize tt well. In or between 
the rows: should be planted cowpeas or 
velvet beans. 

Sweet Potatoes—With good manage- 
ment, there is no reason why sweet pota- 
toes cannot become a money crop im 
Florida. Certainly farmers are justified 
in growing sweet potatoes, even as a 
food and feed crops. 

Peanuts and Velvet Beans.—These are 
profitable crops and especially so as soil 
improvers. As a hog and cattle feed, the 
bean has a big point in its favor. The 
peanut is possibly one of the best fatten- 
ing feeds for hogs. As soil-improvers, 
these crops are almost essential to the 
farm 

Home Gardens. — Special attention 
should be given to the home garden. The 
land should be specially prepared and 
highly fertilized with farm manures, 
Plantings should be made practically ev- 
ery week in the year, so as to insure 
fresh vegetables for every day of the 
year. Cultivation should be regular and 
thorough 

Pork Production.—Florida is annually 
paying out several million dollars for 
hog meats, when all of it could be raised 
at home. Every farmer should have one 
or more sows and provide them with 
green, growing crop and sanitary sur- 
roundings. Do not give up the raising of 
hogs, even though the present market 
conditions are discouraging. People must 
eat; pork is a staple food; market cone 
ditions will improve. 

Other Livestock—The most econome- 
ical way of marketing many crops is to 
feed it to livestock. Every farmer, 
therefore, should strive to maintain his 
livestock, especially good beef and dairy 
cattle, so as to have a sufficient number 
to consume the surplus feed on the farm. 
Where advantageously situated, farm 
dairying will prove profitable. Livestock 
will pay not only a good profit for feed 
consumed, but will very materially in- 
crease the supply of farm manure, thus 
saving the fertility that otherwise would 
be sold from the farm. 

Poultry.—Florida is not growing any- 
thing like the poultry that is needed in 
the state, and it is recommended and 
urged that much more attention be given 
to this valuable branch of the livestock 
industry. It will pay. 

Bee Culture-—The proper handling of 
a few hives of bees upon any farm will 
prove profitable and interesting. A few 
colonies will furnish the farmer and his 
family with an abundance of delightful, 
nutritious food at the minimum cost, and 
a ready sale can be found always for any 
surplus and at a profitable price.—Flor- 
ida Extension Service. 
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T 1S very discouraging to pass farms 

with fenceless fields, dilapidated 

buildings, one-horse implements, 
and scrub animals all in-a strenuous 
battle for existence, single cropping on 
land and so on, but 
it does a man’s soul 
good to visit Geo. 
L. Gayden’s farm at 
Gurley, 30 miles 
north of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, 
where the well till- 
ed acres, mules, 
tractors, labor-sav- 
ing implements, 
purebred stock, 
suitable and well preserved farm and 
home buildings, gardens, orchards, or- 
namental trees, and numerous other 
indications of rural development and 
prosperity are to be seen. 

Many apparently prosperous farms 
are financed by city capital, the own- 
ers not living on them, but conducting 
them as hobbies. Some owners regard 
their farms as expensive luxuries, and 
keep them up by the increase they 
make in their city business. Gayden’s 
farm is not of that kind. The owner 
lives on it. The farm has produced 
the capital which finances its opera- 
tions. 


Machinery Does the Work 


HIS farm is largely a mechanical 

institution. Practically all of the 
work is being done by the use of labor- 
saving implements and machinery. The 
introduction and employment of labor- 
saving farm machinery has made this 
farm a great stuccess. It is Mr. Gay- 
den’s policy to use the most advanced 
methods and improved machinery. He 
considers a good stock of the latest im- 
proved farm machinery gqne of the 
most essential assets for successful 
farm operations. Hard and expensive 
work is done rapidly and economically 
with machinery and strong teams or 
gasoline engines. There is brain power 
on this farm, and power machinery is 
used to save time and labor. The 
‘power obtained from gasoline engines 
and also from strong teams does well 
amount and a 





and cheaply a vast 
great variety of work. 

The tractor, gang plows, disk plows 
double-disk harrows, planters, one-row 
cultivators, binders, silage cutters, 
power hay presses, etc. enable Mr 
Gayden to plant his crops at the 
proper time and to harvest the crops 
when fully matured with the minimum 
loss. The labor-saving farm machin- 
ery greatly increases the efficiency of 
his wage hands, and he can afford to 
pay good wages. 


Machinery Well Cared For 


LL farm implements and machines 

are kept under shed when not in 
ase It is as handy to put the tools 
under shed as it is to leave them out, 
and when not in use, they are pro- 
tected from the sun and the rain. 

The labor-saving machinery; kept in 
almost perfect condition, reduces the 
necessity for brute strength on this 
farm, but increases the demand for 
brains. The wages of farm labor 
trebled during recent years, but the 
cost of production has been \ept down 
on this farm by the use of more and 
better farm machirery. 
electr*> light 
to turnish 


There are two farm 


plants on the place—one 
lights for the house and mule barns 
and one to furnish lights for the dairy 
barns some distance away. 
ing, barns and farm houses are lighted 
with safe and brilliant light. 


The dwell- 


There 


are no power lines near this farm, but 
the dwelling and barns are just as 
bright at night as town and city dwell- 
ings. It cost a very small sum of money 
to install the light plants and Mr. 
Gayden is delighted with the service. 

The large barns are well adapted to 
the type of farming. They were con- 
structed with a view to meeting the 
needs of the farm and there is suffi- 
cient room for the storage of such 
crops as are grown and for housing all 
farm animals except the dairy cows. 

Good tenant houses, fertile soil, good 
teams and tools and fair treatment are 
the reasons given by Mr. Gayden for 
good tenants remaining on his farn 
for years. There is no serious labor 
problem on this farny 

Mr. Gayden improves the appear- 
ance of the place and adds greatly to 
the length of the life of the buildings 
by using the paint brush freely on 
every building. The cost of this work 
is small and the necessary equipment 
not expensive. 

The fences on the farm are well 
built. Wood is plentiful and wood 
posts and woven wire and barbed wire 
are used to build fences that turn all 
kinds of livestock. The fences are 
horse high, bull strong and pig tight. 


Good Water Supply 


R. GAYDEN realizes that nothing 

‘is more essential to the health and 
comfort of the farm home than a plen- 
tiful and wholesome water supply. He 
also realizes how dependent his live 
stock are upon an abundance of pure 
water. For these reasons, the ques 


Gayden Farm Is Well Equipped 


Power, Paint, Lights and Modern Conveniences Make Life a Joy 
By G. H. ALFORD 


Mr. Gayden realizes that grass is the 
foundation of successiul dairy farm- 
ing. Wire grass, carpet grass, Dallis 
grass, lespedeza, bur and Hubam 
clover and other grasses combine to 
make as good permanent pastures as 
can be found in this country. On Jan- 
uary 16 it was a pretty sight to see the 
well fed, well groomed dairy herd 
grazing in pastures thoroughly sodded 
in nutritious grasses and clovers. 

There are two 100-ton and one 175- 
ton silos on the farm. Two are con- 
crete and one a wooden stave silo. 
These silos are filled with corn, sor- 
ghum and soy beans. 

All kinds of haying machinery is 
used to save hundreds of tons of hay. 
A power hay press is used to bale 
large quantities of it so that it may be 
stored to the best advantage. 


Well Equipped Dairy Barns 


HE four dairy barns are not expen- 

sive, but are completely equipped 
with dairy barn equipment. Scales, 
milk testers, closed top buckets, tubu- 
lar aerators, thermos refrigerator cans, 
a Jensen sterilizer, a York ice plant 
and other equipment make it possible 
te produce milk with a bacterial count 
of 20,000 or less. 

The cold storage room has two brine 
tanks, each with a, capacity of 200 gal- 
lons. This brine is kept at a zero tem- 
perature and circulates through the 
tubes of the aerator while the cows 
are being*milked and rapidly cools the 
milk to a temperature of 60 degrees. 

fany farmers are of the opinion 
iat agricultural college graduates are 

















rUMBLEDOWN BUILDINGS HAVE 


Phe dairy barns show: mor the 
tion of water supply ranks among the 
most vital problems in his mind. There 


is a deep well to supply the. greatest 
abundance of pure water for the 
family and livestock. Ther 
ger of typhoid or cholera germs. as 

, and 


is no dan- 
there is in shallow wells. ponds 
even in running streains 

The water rises in the leep well to 
within 100 feet of the surface and one 
8 H. P. gasoline furnishes 
power for the rotary pump in addition 
to supplying pewer to operate a York 


engine 





ice plant of one and a ton capac- 
ity per day. 

The main cash crop on this farm is 
vilk. One hundred and eighty 
high producing Jersey cows—90 of 
them registered—produce milk for 
hospitals in New Orlea nd for a 
modern creamery in Baton Rouge. The 
larger part of the 3.0°0 acres of fertile 
land is devoted to thor good 


permanent pastures 
the growing of feed crop 





NO PLACE ON MR. GAYDEN’S FARM 


most modern in the South. They are equipped 
lights and power 
. an) * y . 
not practical men, but Geo. F ‘White, 
graduate of the Louisiana Agricul- 


tural College at Baton Rouge, is in 
charge of this modern dairy and his 
management is entirely satisfactory. 
Mr. Gayden gives him credit for much 
of the success of this dairy farm. 


Mr. Gayden loves his fine dairy cows 
and farm, but his house is the most 
highly valued of all his possessions. I* 
is a magnificent 14-room house with 
all modern conveniences, such as elec- 
tric lights, waterworks, and baths. The 
large shade trees, shrubs and flowers 
make it one of the beautiful 


laces in this country. 


most 
Medern Conveniences 


1 
characterize 


ee YMFORTS and conveniences which 

a i modern living every- 
where are found in this house. It is 
carried in 
or well, or 
modern 


with water 


cistern 


not supplied 
buckets from a 
lighted by oil lafips. The 
water systemand private electric light- 
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ing plant at the house make this farm 
residence a home in every respect. 


The family does not live on hog 
meat, lard, cowpeas and some vege- 
tables in the spring. There is a year- 
round garden to supply wholesome 
vegetables, to save money and to 
furnish a healthful diet. The family 
ration is balanced, and there is little 
worry over the high cost of living. 


There is a first-class home garden 
to provide vegetables every month in 
the year. I greatly enjoyed eating a 
big saucer of very fine strawberries 
with my dinner in this house on Jan- 
uary 16. 

The home orchard supplies fruits of 
all kinds for home use. 

The cost of living is reduced and the 
pleasures of living increased by keep- 
ing the necessary hens on the farm 
to supply the table with fresh eggs 
and nutritious meat. 

Mrs. Gayden is a real help-mate as 
well as a companion. She is a trained 
home maker. 

The three boys and two girls have 
been and are being trained for ideal 
life on the farm. The life that they 
are living is healthful, intelligent, effi- 
cient and satisfied. A comfortable 
home, good clothes, automobiles, tele- 
phones, music and libraries have been 
provided and there is more real com- 
fort, peace and enjoyment on such a 
farm than anywhere else in the world. 

The country districts will be good 
places in which to live when thousands 
of intelligent, educated, prosperous 
farmers like Mr. Gayden live on the 
farm and help to support good schools 
and churches and aid in making so- 
ciety what it should be. 





Treating Sweet Potatoes 
Against Disease 
“(“ONSIDERABLE damage is often 

done to sweet potatoes in the field 
and in storage houses by diseases of 
sweet potatoes,” advises E. A. Miller 
sweet potato specialist, Ex- 
tension Service, A. and M. College oi 
Texas. “The these is the 
black rot. This is frequently scattered 
over the state by infected slips, and 


storage 


worst of 


unless potatoes are carefully selected 
and treated this disease may become 
worse irom year to year. Black rot 

usually carried from the seedbed t 
the field by infected slips. It is brought 
~from the field to the storage hous 
where it may spread, and from there 
it is taken back to the 
unless the potatoes are se- 


frequently 
seedbed 


lected and treated. 


It is advisable to carefully select the 
seed potatoes and discard all showing 
any black spots or other signs of dis- 
ease before bedding. Dip all sound 
‘potatoes for ten minutes in a solution 
containing one ounce of bichloride of 
mercury (corrosive sublimate) to eight 
gallons of water. 


iz 31) 
Kilt 


1 


This solution wi 
the disease germs on the surfac 
of the potatoes but cannot reach the 
germs which have 

through the skin. Consequently it 
very important to select the potatoe: 


carefully before they are dipped.” 


S. C. HOYLE. 
AFTE 


is a very simple 


already 


gone 


R you reliable 
it and water system installed it 
matter to extend 
them to the barn, garden. and even 
the lots or wherever needed. We real- 
ize now that our cows and chickeps 
suffered for water before we installed 


our plant N. H. W 


once have a 
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An Interesting Pig Club Story 






in Alabama would 
do as Weymon Mc- 
——— Cutchen, of Hart- 

% selle has done, the 
people of Alabama 
would’eat pork and 
bacon raised at 
home and ship a sur- 

oe plus to other states. 
It was back in 1917 when Weymon 
won a $15 prize in club work with 
the understanding that he was to buy 
a pig with it. For this amount his 
county agent could not get the kind 
of pig he wanted, and so he added 
$20 and bought a nice purebred pig 
weighing 35 pounds, making it cost 
him $1 a pound. This pig was bought 
on the 7th of June, 1918,- and 15 
months later she farrowed 11 nice 
pigs, raising all of them. 

In the fall of 1918 he put his sow 
and litter in the county fair and won 
first prize. After reserving two pigs 
to supply meat for home needs he 
sold nine of the 11 pigs for $180, 
having no difficulty in selling them 
at $10 to $20 each. 

From his first venture in pig club 
work Weymon has been successful. 
His sow which was once a 35-pound 
pig has farrowed 66 pigs in 6 litters 
and from them he has sold $469.50 
worth of pigs after keeping at home 
enough each year to supply meat for 
a family of eight. He has kept ac- 
curate records, which show that the 
pigs killed at home would pay for 
their feed, making his sales net, in- 
cluding the value of his time. 

Plenty of feed and good pastures 
along with proper management have 
been essential with him, and in ad- 
dition he has followed good breeding. 
Each time he has bred his sow to the 
best male he could find and now he 
has a gilt 8 months old which he 
values at $200. 

Weymon is one of the thousands 
of Alabama boys who have learned 
hog raising and developed a love for 
the business through club work. He 
knows that good breeding plus good 
feeding and good attention spell suc- 
cess. From the beginning his county 
agent has been his close friend and 
adviser. In telling his story he says, 
“A lot of folks made fun of me for 
paying a dollar a pound for a 35 
pound pig, but they are now coming 
to me to buy pigs.” P. O. DAVIS. 


A Live Wire in Lamar 


. G. NEAL, county agent for Lamar 
County of which Barnsville, Ga., 
is the county site, is a live wire. 

Although the cotton crop was very 
short, both in 1921 and 1922, due to 
the ravages of the boll weevil, Mr. 
Neal has persuaded the farmers of 
the county that, with the . proper 
methods, they can still make a profi- 
table crop of cotton. 

Accordingly, he has ordered two 
carloads of calcium arsenate for his 
section, and says that he is going 
to make it his business to see that it 
is properly applied throughout the 
county. 

In addition to fighting the boll 
weevil, County Agent Neal is urging 
diversification, with special attention 
to raising hogs and poultry. Arrange- 
ments are being made for a county 


[' EVERY farm boy 





- bog sale about the middle of Feb- 


ruary, followed by a secondysale some 
weeks later. And there will be a 
codperative sale of poultry later in 
the spring, with probably two or 
three cars to be sold. 

The banks and business interest of 
the county are standing behind Mr. 
Neal in all of his undertakings, and 
everyone is hopeful for the coming 
vear. 

in short, C. G. Neal is one of the 
men who is making county agent 
work worth while. J. H. REED 
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et Your Supply 
At Once 


There 


is no use in trying to 


erow early cotton unless you 
are prepared to use 


itrate of Soda 


at Planting ‘Time 


200 pounds to the acre 


Thousands of tons of Nitrate have already 
been ordered for this season by planters 
who know what they must do to make 
cotton under weevil conditions. 


Better 


order your own supply at once 


or you may not have it on hand when 
you plant. 


Using Nitrate or not using it will mean 


the succe 


ss or failure of your crop. ‘ 


If your nearby dealer cannot supply . 
you send for my list of dealers. Mail 
me the attached coupon. 


A new series of Bulletins with valu- 


DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 


able information for the growing of 
all crops is now being issued. They 
will be published at intervals and 
should be in every farm library. 
They will be sent free for a year 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Send me your list of dealers and your free 
Bulletin Service. 


or more to anyone asking for them. 


Name 





Post Office 





State 4 




















CONCRETE-LITHO MONUMENTS 





Are As Beautiful As 
MARBLE 
And Cost One-Fourth As Much 


ii USES” Steckler’s Seeds 
For Garden, Field and Flower 


Our references are 57 years of continuous selling of high qual- 
ity seeds and those who have used our seeds. Such a record 
makes us able to better serve you today. 

Our customers are satisfied customers. 


Write for Our 1923 Catalog—Our 57th Annual 
“We specialize in Lespedeza Clover, Clover Seed, Field and Garden Seed.” 


J. STECKLER SEED CO., LTD. 


512 Gravier Street NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Why let the graves of your loved 
ones go unmarked? 
For Particulars, Photos, 
and Prices, Write 


Concrete-Litho Products Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 























Pure Cuban Cane Molasses 00 


THE FAMOUS MITCO BRAND STOCK FEED 
Will fatten your cattle and hogs. Keeps stock in fine nin. ase Cheaper 
and better than grain. Ee eB is pure and unadulter §0-GAL 
ated. Do not confuse with blends. It Re A twice as far. Send ‘money 
order or check for trial Marder. Write for free feeding information. BARREL 
Special pri carlots A, 


ces on 
MOBILE IMPORTING ‘ TRADING CO., MOBILE, ALAGAMA. 
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Care Well for Young Fruit Trees 


And Avoid Serious Loss by Observing These Simple Precautions 


URING this planting season there 

are considerable numbers of dif- 

ferent fruit trees being planted in 
the various communities throughout 
the South. Many of these trees will 
be lost during the first growing season 
from causes that could have been 
avoided with comparatively little trou- 
ble. 

1, Some trees have been set in the 
soil that was not broken previous to 
the setting of the trees. As this soil is 
plowed the first time this spring by 
the time or before the tree puts out 
growth, it will be very easy to over- 
look the tree and let the team or 
plow damage the newly set trees. 
Much damage can be avoided under 
such conditions if the trace chains are 
wrapped with old pieces of automobile 

. inner tubes. 


2. Doubtless some have set trees 
where some of the small grains, such 
as oats, rye or barley, are growing. 
If this grain is allowed to mature dur- 
ing its growth and ripening period it 
will take moisture from the young 
plant when it needs it most in estab- 
lishing new roots. This will result in 
the loss of some of such plants. If it 
is not convenient with the farm man- 
agement in such cases as this for the 
grain to be turned under as a whole, 
the grain should by all means be pull- 
ed up for a radius of at least three 
feet around each tree, this space being 
kept cultivated with a hoe to keep 


By C. L. 


down weeds. Again it will be well to 
remember that many trees are lost an- 
nually in such places by carelessly let- 
ting the mower cut them down at 
time of harvest. 

3. The upper buds on a newly set 
tree are the first to start growth in 
the spring. This growth appears as a 
rule before the inter crops have got- 
ten a very good start. There does not 
seem to be any very good reason why 
the plow animal should not be muz- 
zled this early in the season; but, if it 
is not done, this new growth that the 
young tree has just started, is almost 
sure to be bitten off. The tree needs 
all of this growth for which it has 
used stored energy to help it get a 
start in its new growing place and the 
loss of it may mean that the tree will 
be killed, stunted or deformed. 


4. The most of our Southern farm- 
ers find it necessary to grow other 
crops between orchard trees for the 
first years after trees are set. If this 
is done with care it will be a safe and 
businesslike thing to do. But many 
try to plant the crop as close as pos- 
sible to the young trees. This means 
that the annual plant will establish a 
vigorous root system early in the 
growing season. It will almost with- 
out exception rob the young tree of 
much growth by taking moisture from 
the soil that should have been taken 


ISBELL 


up and used by the tree. li the inter 
crop is a tall grower, it will also shade 
the tree and cut off sunlight which its 
foliage needs to help it manufacture 
plant food to be used in further growth. 
Remember that young trees need 
plenty of space. 

5. At the time of setting trees, some 
will add fertilizer on the surface of 
the ground. If this has been added in 
the form of manure it is almost sure 
to contain weed seeds. These seeds 
often germinate and grow very rapid- 
ly. Some of the fastest growers may 
reach the size of the tree before the 
grower notices the weed. Under such 
cases the plant would be almost sure 
to have been damaged more from the 
weeds arising from the weed seeds in 
the manure than the benefit derived 
from the manure. 

5. That farmer who tries to make a 
newly set tree get twice as much 
growth the first year as it generally 
would, by putting a shovel full of ma- 
nure around it,should be sure that it 
is not fresh stable manure that will 
heat. Many lose trees by putting 
this kind of fertilizer around the 
tree in such a manner that it will bank 
around the trunk, heat and kill the 
tree. Manure is a very good fertili- 
zer but it should not touch the trunk. 


7. Generally speaking a 
will not need spraying the first grow- 


clean tree> 


ing season after setting, but there are 
conditions which may demand it. 
Young apple trees may be attacked by 
aphids or plant lice that will damage 
the young shoots and leaves. This 
insect works on the under side of the 
leaves, causing the leaf to curl and hide 
the insect. If newly set trees are very 
heavily infested some of them might 
be lost. Watch for this insect on the 
young apple trees after growth starts. 
Young peach trees have been lost the 
first year after setting because of the 
presence of San Jose scale. In such 
cases the scale was on old trees in or 
near the orchard. The scale got on 
the young trees very early in the sea- 
son from these old trees and killed the 
young ones. Always destroy diseased 
trees standing near the young ones. 

8. Trees set near stumps in newly 
cleared land may be killed by root 
borers tnat have’ been feeding on the 
roots of the forest trees previous to 
the setting of the fruit trees. Old 
stumps should never be left near 
young fruit trees. It’s much cheaper 
to buy dynamite with which to blow 
them out than it is to buy and set new 
trees. 

9. Every one knows that 
can and will do serious damage to 
young trees and do it quickly. Either 
one or both should be weil fenced 
Cows like fruit trees and grape vine 
but they do not make her give fruit 
juices or grape wine! 


livestock 


Satsuma Growing on the Gulf Coast 


By C. J. HAYDEN 


HE Satsuma orange is the highest 

development of the Mandarin citrus 

group and was first introduced in 
Florida about 1869. It is commonly re- 
ferred to as the “kid-glove orange” be- 
cause of the ease with which the rind 
may be removed without soiling a kid 
glove. 

* ok * 

Satsuma culture is limited to the Gulf 
Coast territory. Within this region 
there is an element of risk, which is 
probably no greater than that assumed 
by growers of other fruits in other sec- 
tions. The industry has had its greatest 
development in Mobile and Baldwin 
counties of Alabama. In Mobile County, 
the number of bearing trees is estimated 
at 300,000, while the non-bearing will 
exceed 400,000. The total number of 
trees in both counties is estimated as 
being more than a million. West Flor- 
ida has about 2,000 acres planted. 

* o*” * 

Grove sites should be as free from 
frost as possible. Good air drainage is 
essential, and for that reason the higher 
elevations should be selected. Unless 
the site is in close proximity to the Gulf, 
the uplands or ridges should be selected. 
Wind-breaks should not be provided. 


* * * 


Satsumas will thrive on a variety of 
soils, but best results are generally to be 
had when the trees are planted on a 
sandy soil with a clay subsoil. Clay and 
alluvial soils can be better adapted by 
fertilization and cultivation. Soils that 
are deficient in moisture and calcareous 
in nature should be avoided. 

* * * 

Only vigorous trees of recommended 
varieties should be planted. Trees hav- 
ing a two or three-year-old root system 
with a one or two-year-old top should 
give the best results. Such trees should 
caliper % to 34 inch and should be two 
to three feet in height. 

ee wae 

There are three varieties grown, 
Owari, Ikeda, and Zairai. The Owari 
is the best, and practically all commer- 


Abst se 


cial plantings are of this variety. The 
fruit is thin-skinned, practically seedless, 
flat, and depressed at both the stem and 
blossom ends. Ripens during October 
and November. The Ikeda matures 
later and may be used to lengthen the 
picking season. The Zairai should not 
be planted commercially. 
* o* x 
Prepare the land well before planting 
time by removing all trees, stumps, 
shrubs, and debris. Then plant such 
crops as velvet beans, cowpeas, ete., and 
turn under to improve the physical con- 
dition of the soil and to increase its 
waer-holding capacity. 
ee s 
The trees may be planted at any time 
when weather conditions are favorable 
and when dormant trees are available. 
February and March are excellent 
months. Satsumas should be planted 
from 25 to 30 feet apart each way. 
* OK + 
The roots are very susceptible to in- ° 
jury by wind and sunlight, and for that 
reason they should not be exposed from 
the time of removal from the nursery 
until planted in the grove. Before plant- 


ing, remove all dead or bruised roots. 
Make the hole large enough to: receive 
the entire root system without bending 
them. .Work the top soil among the 
roots. If necessary, water may be added 
when the hole is about half filled. One 
to two pounds of fertilizer analyzing 
about 8-4-4 thoroughly mixed with the 
soil that is placed about the roots -will 
give excellent results. 
ok * Ba 

Trees should not be planted any deep- 
er than they stood in the nursery’ row. 
The point of union of stock and scion 
should be just above the ground surface. 

* * + 

The young trees should ‘be pruned be- 
fore or just after planting. One-year- 
old trees should be cut back so they will 
have a trunk about 16 to 18 inches high, 
and the older trees should have a trunk 
about two feet high, and the branches 
should be cut back to about four inches. 

* * * 

The ideal tree is one that is low-head- 
ed and compact. Such a tree is more 
easily sprayed and the fruit easily pick- 
ed. After pruning at planting time, very 
little pruning will be required in the 
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SANFORD SEEVER CO., SATSUMA GROVE, ROBERTSDALE, ALA. 


future. Occasionally it may be necessary 
to remove a limb which is rubbing and 
sprouts that come out below the bud. 

Cultivation should commence as early 
in the spring as possible and continue 
until first of July at which time a cover 
crop should be sowed. As a summer 
cover crop, cowpeas, beggarweed, soy 
beans, and bush velvet beans are espe- 
cially desirable. For winter, vetch and 
bur clover are excellent. In addition, 
winter oats and rye are generally used i 
connection with the winter legumes. 

* *” oh 

For young trees, a fertilizer analyzing 
about 8-4-4 should be used, while for 
bearing trees, the amount of potash 
should be increased to 6 to 8 per cent. 
The amount per tree should vary accord- 
ing to age, the newly-set grove should 
receive from one to two pounds and the 
amount gradually until 
much as 20 pounds is applied to bearing 
trees. Two applications should be made, 
Starts in 


increased 


one about the time growth the 
spring and another about the middle of 
June. Apply around the trees in th 
form of a broad circle and work in the 
soil with some type of harrow. 

* * . 

The fruit may be left on the tree until 
fully mature and well colored. At the 
present time, the leading growers clip 
their fruit as soon as the necessary acid 
and sugar content is developed and then 
it is subjected to the influence of carbon 
monoxide gas under definite conditions 
of temperature and humidity. The green 
chlorophy! of the rind is changed to the 
characteristic matured orange color. In 
this way, the fruit can be marketed 
much earlier and the shipping season ex- 
tended. 

-* * * 

After curing, the fruit is washed and 
graded according to size and appearance 
Several grades and trade names are well 
known. The Gulf Coast Citrus Ex- 
change markets its fruit under the fol- 
lowing grades: “Sugar Sweet,” “Gul 
Breeze,” and “Sunny South.” 
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Saturday, February 24, 1925 


Southeastern Mid-month Crop 
Report 


MALL Grain.— North Carolina re- 

ports grain generally goéd, but not 
stooling sufficiently; Tennessee, looking 
better since the snow; Georgia, about 
average. Growth not as vigorous as 
the mild winter would lead us to ex- 
pect. This is generally attributed to lack 
of fertilizer. It has been too wet to plant 
many spring oats. 


Corn.—South Florida is now planting 
Preparation is ‘well advanced in the 
southern portion of Georgia, Alabama, 
and South Carolina. 


Cotton.—The Florida crop will be 
planted earlier than usual. The Sea 
Island territory in that state will go 
largely into short cotton this season. 
Indications are for an increase in the 
southern portion of Georgia, and a de- 
crease in the upper third of the state. 
South Carolina plans are still uncertain. 


Peanuts. — Farmers are _ undecided 
whether to plant peanuts or cotton, and 
are waiting on price indications. The 
newly devastated weevil territory of 
North Georgia will plant many more 
peanuts than usual. 


Irish Potatoes. — Planting well ad- 
vanced in Florida, with smaller acreage 
for coming season, Preparation about 
complete. Some planted in Baldwin 
County, Alabama, and Georgia. 


Sweet Potatoes. — Smaller amount in 
storage than last year in most of the 
Southeastern states. Potatoes are being 
bedded for draws. Probable increase in 
Upper Georgia and South Carolina. 


Pastures.—Pastures are greening up. 
Grass has come through winter in un- 
usually good shape. Alfalfa and clovers 
have suffered practically no winter dam- 
age so far. 


Truck. Crops—Movement of cabbage, 
celery, and lettuce heavy in Florida 
Preparation of ground for melons going 
forward in a rush in Southern belt. 
Florida cantaloupe acreage will be larger 
this season. Georgia pimiento pepper 
acreage extends into many new counties. 
General tendency for increased truck 
acreages all over the territory except 
where’ experience was disastrous last 
year. All reports indicate truck good, 
but growing too rapidly. Cold spell last 
few days now retarding development 


Fruits.—Condition of citrus grove ex- 
cellent. Fruit is moving nicely, but cool- 
er weather needed. Some frost and 











Better Seedbeds and Bigger Yields With 
McCormick-Deering Tillage Implements 


This year—as always before—making the | McCormick-Deering Tillage Implements 


seedbed will call for fast and thorough work. Tease Date Deoeowe Sprinecon® apres 
. * . orse Disk arrows - > arrows 
The planting season will roll around with Fe es - Cita tacean 
Orchard k H Flexible Peg H 
2 c Disk Harrow: i ows 
unalterable certainty, but no matter how few Reversible Disk Harrows Wood Bar Harrows 


the days between plowing and planting you 
can have a profit-building seedbed by vans Invest in a Dunham Culti-Packer. Use it on 


efficient equipment. winter wheat to press back the frost-heaved soil 
around the roots. Use it on your seedbeds. It 


McCormick - Deering Tillage Implements firms the:subsoil, leaving a loose surface. Use it 
combine the three essentials — good work, backofyourdrill. It gives everyseed a quick start. 
long life and convenience. They are mechanic- 
ally correct because their construction is based 
on ninety years of practical farm and factory 
experience. They are priced on the basis of 
economical quantity production, and as an 
investment they offer you attractive returns. 


Dunham Culti-Packer 


The McCormick-Deering dealer is equipped 1 LATA ALE tee (tt 
to fill your tillage tool needs. Why not stop Li i) wy 
in at his store and talk over “our new machine Ais 


requirements with him? 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
oi America 
Chicago Uncorporated) USA 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United Staies 








freeze damage to the peaches in the ex- 
treme north. Major portion of the terri- 
tory uninjured. 


Strawberries.—Good yields from Flor 
ida, Lower Alabama, and Georgia. Crop 
unusually advanced in most of the terri- 
tory. Very great increase in acreage in 
Georgia this year. Some delay in Ala- 
bama on account of the weather. 


Livestock—Condition of range cattle 
poor in Florida, Lower Alabama and 
Florida. Georgia livestock is in unusu- 
ally good condition on account of mild 
winter. Supply of roughage holding out 
better than expected. Grain is some- 
what short. Movement of hogs brisk 
except in Florida where they have been 
waiting for cooler weather. Killing for 
home use not yet finished. 








Fertilizers —General increase in fertil- 
izers expected, except in North Carolina, 
and portion of Northern Georgia, badly 
affected by the weevil during the past 
season. 


General Farm Conditions —Not much 
farm work has been accomplished dur- 
ing the past fortnight in most of the 
territory on account of the bad weather. 
Dirt roads are getting in bad shape ex- 
cept in the sandy sections. The general 
farm outlook is much more encouraging 
than at this time last year, but there are 
wide areas which are still in very bad 
shape from every standpoint. Idle land 

1 the worst weevil infested areas will 
run from 10 to 20 per cent during the 

“ming season. Z. R. PETTET. 














McKAY’S FAMOUS LINE 
OF FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTORS 


Established 1889 


No. 2 


We Make 7 Styles in both Force Feed and Knockers. devices, no waste turning at end of rows. Saves fertil- 
With adjustable disc or adjustable plow feet, with either izer, saves time and money. OUR MACHINES ARE 
R. and L. wing shovels or double point steels. Adjust- *4ADE—not slung together. They are strictly high- 
able spring for stirring fertilizer in drill. Cut-off class. 


Write at Once for Full Illustrated Circular and All Information 


THE JOHN A. McKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Department A DUNN, N. C. 
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This charming poune 
26 pic ce set SO- 
LUTELY F R é E. 
Beas ania ed for 20 
years. Wiil not tarnish 
or turn black. Its yours 
for selling only 40 ee 
of our guarante sed fresh 
garden seed for only 10cents 
per large pack to your 
neighbors. Seil out_in one 
hour this guarantee ed genu- if 
ine silveroid set consists of 

6 knives, 6 forks, 6 table 
By 6 tea spoons, 1 but- 
ter knife, 1 sugar shell. 
Other free premiums. Rusb 
your name today. 


THE BARR MFG. CORP. 
Tyrone, Pa. 


os Box 2 208 




















Simple easy running t's 

the Taylor Feed. Costs litte. Makes big morey. 

Migrs. of Engines, Borers, Shingle Milis Drag Seva, 

Eggers, etc Learn why ours is better. Write today. 
Teylor Iron Works & Sunciy Co., Macon, Ga. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Building up a Run-down Farm 
A Few Crops Lespedeza Brought a Remarkable Change 


T WAS four years ago when J. H. 

Tolley sold his fertile farm in Ten- 

nessee and came to Belle Mina, Ala- 
bama, and bought one of the poorest 
farms in Limestone County. It con- 
sists of 756 acres 
and was so com- 
pletely run down at 
that time that Ne- 
gro tenants refus- 
ed to work it. On 
the average five 
acres were requir- 
ed to make a bale 
of cotton, and other 
crops yielded in the 
same _ proportion. 
This year the average yield of cotton 
is three-fourths of a bale to the acre, 
with similar yields of corn, soy beans, 
and other crops. Thus it is now one 
of the richest farms in Limestone 
County, and while making this rapid 
change Mr. Tolley has operated it 
profitably. It is the outstanding show 
farm of Limestones County and of 
North Alabama. 





MR. DAVIS 


Many Farmers Visit It 


pAST fall farmers from four coun- 

ties held a field meeting on Mr. 
Tolley’s farm for the purpose of get- 
ting first-hand information as to how 
such a rapid change has come about 


They wanted to see it and hear Mr 
Tolley explain his methods. In brief, 
he told them that it has been due to 
one thing, namely, the use of lespe- 
deza. 

For several hours these visitors 
walked over the Tolley farm. As they 
entered they saw field of cotton 
yielding more than three-fourths of a 


bale to the acre on land too poor for 
Negroes to work four years ago. Mr. 
Tolley explained that the improvement 
was made by sowing the land to lespe- 
deza in the spring of 1920 and leaving 


is undisturbed until the spring of 1922, 
when it was plowed up and planted to 
cotton. The only fertilizer used was 
150 pounds of acid phosphate per acre 

To the left of the cotton field Mr. 
Tolley called attention to a field of soy 
beans yielding an crop of 
soy bean hay, the greater part of 
which was due to a two-year crop of 
lespedeza 


enormous 


Further down the visitors saw a 
large field of lespedeza which was be- 


ing harvested for seed at that time 
Mr. Tolley stated that his average 
yield of seed is 10 to 15. bushels per 


acre, but that had he mowed the les- 
pedeza for hay at the proper time it 
vielded two or more tons 
to the acre. 


would have 
of excellent hay 


After spending considerable time in 


By P. O. DAVIS 


the corn was planted. In the party 
were farmers well acquainted with this 
field who explained that in 1919 it was 
in corn but was hardly worth gather- 
ing. Adjoining this field of corn is an- 
other farm on which lespedeza has not 
been grown and which is yielding 
practically nothing. 
John R. Witt in Party 

NE of the most Interested members 

of the party visiting Mr. Tolley’s 
farm was John R. Witt, who for many 
years has held the distinction of being 
“the best farmer in Limestone Coun- 
ty.” Unless he gets a bale of cotton to 
the acre, and other crops in propor- 
tion, he considers that he has almost 
failed. But in spite of his success with 
other crops he enthusiastically admit- 
ted that lespedeza is one of the most 
important crops for the Tennessee 
Valley. He defines it as “the best hay 
crop, and the shortest route to soil 
building.” Mr. Witt explained further 
that in tonnage soy beans outyield les- 
pedeza for hay but that the per ton 
food value of lespedeza hay is greater 
than that of soy bean hay. 

S. W. Flemming, president of the 
Madison County Farm Bureau, and 
otherwise well known as one of the 
successful farmers in North Alabama, 
was another mémber of the party, and 
very complimentary of lespedeza. Mr. 
Fleming explained that he has been 
raising lepedeza for many years, stat- 
ing that, “We are as certain to get a 
crop as we sow the seed.” He added 
that one cron of lespedeza easily dou- 
bles the yield of cotton on poor or or- 
dinary farms. 

In addition to being praised as a soil 
builder, as a hay crop, and as a money 
crop from the sale of seed and hay, 
lespedeza was also praised as a pas- 
ture crop, being regarded as one of thé 
best crops for pastures and one that 
grows well with Bermuda and other 
pasture crops. 


Plant in Spring 


T WAS brought out at this meeting 
that léspedeza seed should be sow- 
ed from February to April, preferably 
about the middle of March. The differ- 
ent farmers present recommended dif- 
ferent amounts of seed to the acre, va- 
rying from one to two bushels with 
perhaps one and one-half bushels to 
the acre as the aveage. This, however, 
depends on what is expected. If a 
farmer is not anxious about a crop the 
first year fewer seed may be sowed, 
but as a general rule it is more profit- 
able to sow more seed and get a crop 
the first year. 
Another desirable feature of lespe- 
deza is that it may be cut for hay in 











the lespedeza itself Mr. Tolley con- August, following which a second crop 
ducted his visitors to a field of corn together with that not reached by the 
planted the first day of last July. mower will produce sufficient seed to 
which promised a yield of at least 20 reseed itself. If cut entirely for seed 
bushels per acre even.though prac- it should be done about October, or 
tically no rain had fallen since the time just before frost. 
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LESPEDEZA PRECEDED THIS CROP 


Rumper crop of soy bean hay yielding two and one-half tons per acft following a two- 


year coe, of ._ apeders. 
Scene on J olley’s farm at Bel 
Fred Stewart vy Me in center. 


Before ag ss this land was almost completely run down. 
ie Mina, Alabama. 


Mr. Tolley and County Agent 





The climax of the meeting was a few 
brief statements made by Fred Stew- 
art, county agent for Limestone 
County. Mr. Stewart reviewed the work 
of Mr- Tolley, speaking in high terms 
of lespedeza and urging its general 
use, because it is a sure crop, requires 
no inoculation, costs very little to get 
started, and is one of the most profit- 
able of all crops. By using it farmers 
not only build land, produce hay, seed, 
and pastures, and make money, but 
they reduce their over-head expense. 
At the @ime Mr. Tolley bought this 
farm about 75 men, women, and chil- 
dren were living on it, but now there 
are 25 people, and yet the total yields 
are much larger. 


The result of this meeting was that 











LAPIERRE 


MLLE. MAGUERITE 
Mile. Marguerite LaPierre, of France, is 
now in Alabama making a_ study of the Ala- 
bama Extension Service with a view to put- 
ting into prosts similar educational work m 
France. Mile. LaPierre speaks very compli- 
mentarily of the work being done in Alabama 
by the specialists at Auburn and by the 
farm and home demonstration agents. She 
will make special studies of the work i: 
several counties before leaving Alabama. 


farmers from four counties, led by 
their county agents, were thoroughly 
convinced that lespedeza is one of the 
most important crops that they can 
plant. It deserves serious considera- 
tion by every farmer in the South. 





Japan Clover—Lespedeza 


APAN clover is one of our most de- 

pendable summer-grazing crops, and in 
rich bottom lands yields profitably both 
hay.or seed. The strong points of Japan 
clover are: 

It grows well on the poorest land. 

It resists the severest drouth. 

It is especially good for beginning the 
reclamation of old fields. 

It gathers nitrogen from the air. 

It has a feed value equal to the true 
clovers. 

It reseeds itself indefinitely. 

Japan clover makes excellent summer 
pasturage sowed with Bermuda. 

Nothing is better than Japan clover 
for covering old washed fields and aid- 
ing in preventing further washing. It 


. reseeds itself and even spreads to waste 


yet is easily destroyed by culti- 
vation. It blossoms in late August or 
September and matures seed before 
frost. Sow 10 to 15 pounds per acre at 
early corn-planting time. 


places, 





UNT Ada’s axioms: One needn’t always 
go without to economize; sometimes just 
thinking over what is spent will do it. 
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Agricultural Lime 
BULLETIN entitled “Use of 
Agricultural Lime in Georgia” has 
recently been~ issued by the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. The 
subject is discussed in a popular 
manner and brings out the value of 
lime means 


A 


using agricultural as a 


of soil improvement 
While the 
an old practice and 
sponse from nearly all our soils, the 
practice has never become general 
:mong the majority of farmers. High 


agricultural lime 
brings a re- 


use of 


freight charges for those not so to! 
tunate as to live within hauling dis- 
tance of a quarry prevent many from 
using lime, while others cannot afford 

await the slow returns. Benefits 
ire not all secured in a single season 


and the average farmer hesitates to 
make an investment which may not 
pay for itself within a year. 


The bulletin not only treats of the 
benefits to be secured from the use 
of lime and the methods to be fol- 
lowed, but also gives sources of lim- 
ing materials and implements for ap- 
plying lime. In addition results of 
experiments with lim@q on  variou: 
soils in all parts of Georgia are given. 

Lime is shown to be profitable on 
rearly all soils on which experiments 
were conducted. The yields of pea- 
vine hay were increased in all ex- 
periments; the yields of corn in all 
but one experiment; the yields of cot- 
ton in all but two experiments; and 
the yields of oats in three-fourths of 
the experiments 

L. V. DAVIS. 
Athens, Ga 


| Che Subscription 
Manager Says:— 


We Can’t Substitute 


N ALL our clubbing offers, and most 

of them are really remarkable 
values, we give our readers the bene- 
fit of the special rates that we secure 
the with which 


from magazines 


‘lub 

These magazines give us low club- 
bing rates as an advertisement so as 
to introduce their papers into the rural 
South. We arrange these papers in 
special clubs give the best 


value possible 


so as to 

Therefore we cannot under any cir- 
cumstances change or substitute clubs. 
We have to supply them just as we 
advertise them. 

A number of our friends have asked 
us to send them one paper out of one 
club and another paper out of another 
club. This we cannot do, as ‘much as 
we would like to 

Neither can we enter orders for six 
months’ subscriptions to the several 
papers at one-half the club price. 

Let me call your attention to our 
Club No. 23. A year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer and a year’s 
subscription to Pictorial Review, both 
for $1.75. 

Pictorial Review sells for 15 cents a 
copy at the news stands, the regular 
subscription price being $1.50 a year. 

There is no better woman’s maga- 
zine published in the country. So this 
‘ombination is a proof of the big val- 
ues we are giving our readers in our 
clubbing offers. 

From our many combinations, we 
feel sure there is a club that will 
please you. See offers in most every 
isstte. 


ot x minnie ¥a@ 


Manager Subscription Department. 





MEETING which begins with singing is 

likely to be a success. Folks who can sing 
together are more likely to be able to work 
together. 
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CHEMICAL CO. ‘ 
(MONTGOMERY. ALA. 











is “AA”. 
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oughly mixed? 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


WHAT IS [N THE BAG? 


FERTILIZER may contain just the right elements 
of Plant Food, in just the right proportions for your 
soil and the crop you want to grow. 
BU T—is each element in such a form of availability that 
the Plant is able to use it at the right time and over the 
proper period of growth? Are the three different elements thor- 
Chemically blended? I 
lack of one essential element, and another be “gorged” with the 
second ? 
Since you can’t SEE quality in fertilizers and must buy 
them on faith, your best guide is the reputation, experi- 
etice and facilities of the people who make them. 
“AA Quality” Fertilizers have behind them the largest manufacturing organization, and are 
supported by the experience of LEADERS in the Industry. 
“No man need ever guess what's in the bag if the brand 
It contains maximum fertilizer efficiency.” 


There’s a Dealer Near You Selling 


BRADLEY’S B.D. SEA FOWL GUANO 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Or, will one plant starve for 











Williams Improved 


MN 
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ZB 
f Live T Owning Power Should 
O MILL, 

\ WILLIAMS IMPROVED grinds 
table meal and 
from all kinds of 
rrains for stock feed. Grinds faster 
ind runs lighter than any mill known. 
Write for prices and get a MILL be- 

fore prices go up. 


W. J. PALMER MFG. CO., 


North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Plant this Year 


Fruit and nut trees will soon 
earn you money. Flowers 
and shrubs give pleasure and 
add to property values. 
Among fruits, we especial- 
ly recommend plums; in nut 
trees we urge pecans; for 
home grounds roses and oth- 
er ornamentals are indispensable. 
Get our new catalog and planting guide. 
Sent free on request. This book tells what 
to plant, how and when and describes 
good trees, etc., priced right. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


C.M.Griffing&’Co. Jacksonville, Florida 


wnt a GRIST 


a very high grade of 
will grind chop 























& Need Work and Money? 


Write for information on 


NITRA-GERM 


Improves Crop and Land. 
An established oduct, has produced record crop 
of 190 bushels peanuts to the acre, doubled other 
crops, reduced fertilizer bills two-thirds 


Use your whole or spare time to take orders for 
Nitra-Germ, we will finance you and you have 
nothing to do with delivery or collections. No 
Sample carried. We have men who earn annually 

: five to six thousand dollars. Address: 


THE NITRA-GERM CO., Dept. H, Savannah, eae 














Evans’ Florida Favorite Melon Seed 


BEST WATERMELON GROWN — Unsurpassed for 
home gardens and nearby markets. Early, large, red 
meat, sweet. Large Packet Seeds, 25c, postpaid. 





EVANS SEED CO., MOTICELLO, FLA. 








WOODS CROP SPECIAL 


Giving Timely Information and Prices of Seasonable Seeds 





Wood’s quality should cost. 


out. 


the best in seeds. 


the anthracnose infection. 


from your planting. 


free on request. 


30 S. 14th Street 








PUBLISHED 3B>?® T.W.WOOD & SONS #5xpemen 





A Free Service to Southern Farmers 


Wood’s Crop Special is published each month during the 
planting seasons. Every issue contains helpful information 
on farm operations for the month. Farmers tell us that 
its timely information 6n planting helps them make money? 
The current prices of seasonable field seeds quoted in each 
issue of the Crop Special tell you just what field seeds of 


No farmer should buy without 
There is no cost for the service. The March number is just 
A post card will bring it. 


WOODS SEEDS 


For three generations we have supplied to our customers 


COTTON SEEDS 


Seed selection of Cotton Seeds is just as important as the 
selection of well-bred seed corn. 


Our Cotton Seeds are all grown from the best yielding 
crops, in districts entirely free from boll weevil, and stored 
in dry warehouses long enough to eliminate any chance of 


Plant our Selected Cotton Seeds to get the most profit 


A complete list of the varieties we offer are listed on page 
79 of Wood’s Seed Catalog ‘or 1923. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen 


Wood’s Crop Special. 


Write for it, mailed 


Richmond, Virginia 


























PEAS | 





! PEAS—— For Sale 





Mined Peaa 30503 tease .25 bushel 
Speckles ...... eceseeses $2.29 bushel 
peters évcavaoe $2.25 bushel 


Brabhams ..... a eeee-- $2.50 bushel 














J. M. Hayes, Thomson, Ga. 


' 








SAW MILL MACHINERY 
SAW MILLS. BOILERS AND ENGINES 
x TING ETC. 
FAST SPEED AND HIGH PRESSURE 
te for Pricer and Informetion to the Manufacturers. 
J.5.ScHorie.os SonsCo. 


DESK W.P MACOM. GEOREIA 
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| Bice Shock Aboocbors 


ORE than a million people have put their seal of 

approval on Hassler Shock Absorbers by buying 
them. Many of them have bought Hasslers again and 
again — a set for each new car. Great business corporations, 
realizing their economy, have equipped their fleets of hun- 
dreds of cars with Hasslers. 


The judgment of a million people who know Hasslers, 
can’t be wrong. The belief held by this vast army of users 
that Hasslers save many times what they cost — must be 
true. 


Hasslers prevent breakage and keep cars tight. They 
reduce repair expense, save tires, save fuel, and add years 
to the life of the car. They prevent your being thrown from 
the seat by the rebound of the springs. 


You can try Hasslers for ten days without risk. Don’t let 
anyone discourage you from putting them on. Your own 
judgment will agree with that of a million owners 
who know they are right. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
Rozert H. Hassier, Ltp., Hamilton, Ont. 





TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 












SEND NO MONEY 
+20 SHOT AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


SEV 


PLOW BOY 



















A i] | BACK BAND BUCKLES 
| inspected. Sh - Ql 

making Fy quick, hard and straight 

shots. Buy several while they last, at 

our unheard price, $9.80 (regular $35). 
Q (Pocket size, 25-cal., 7-shot, $7,380.) A 

SEND NO MONEY.—Pay on arrival A 

plus few cents tage. at- 

isfaction guaranteed, or money back. order 
| today, NOW. A 
| THE PRICE CUTTING CO. cabs = 

Broad Mad rolled Steel. The Teeth 

& seas New York hold the webbing firmly so it will not 

HAAAAAAAAA slip, and yet is easily adjustable. Strong, | 
sturdy hook. 
Made in 2 sizes; 4 and § inches wide. 
Your hardware dealer 
sells them. 

















THE STANLEY WORKS 


rrided BRITAIN,CONN..crica 








Saves fuel and oil. Saves cue men’s 
belt work. Makes tractor 
























Chapter XVIII.— (Continued) 


HAT elation I felt! 

Again the voice of the hound 
which had been running in the 
distant hills was coming nearer. 

“We must keep watch—a deer is 
coming,” said the 
Senator. 

We had only a 
moment’s watch be- 
fore a fine yearling 
buck came down to 
the opposite shore 
and stood looking 
across the river 
The Senator raised 
his rifle and fired. 
The buck fell in the 
edge of the water 

“How shall we get him?” my friend 
asked. 

“It will not be difficult,” I answered 
as I began to undress. Nothing was 
dificult those days. 

I swam the river and towed the 
buck across with a beech withe in his 
gambrel joints. The hound joined me 
before I was half across with my bur- 
den and nosed the carcass and swam 
on ahead yelping with delight. 

We dressed the deer and then I had 
the great joy of carrying him on my 
back two miles across the country to 
the wagon. The Senator wished to 
send a guide for the deer, but I in- 
sisted that the carrying was my privi- 
lege. 

“Well, I guess your big thighs and 
broad shoulders can stand it,” said he. 


IRVING BACHELLER 


“My uncle has always said that no 
man could be called a hunter until he 
can go into the woods without a guide 
and kill a deer and bring it out on his 
back. I want to be able to testify that 
I am at least partly qualified.” 

“What a day it has been!” said Mr. 
Wright when we were seated in the 
wagon at last with the hound and the 
deer’s head between his feet and mine. 

“One of the best in my life,”I an- 
swered with a joy in my heart the like 
of which I have rarely known in these 
many years that have come to me. 

We rode on in silence with the calls 
of the swamp robin and the hermit 
thrush ringing in our ears as the night 
fell. 

“It’s a good time to think, and there 
we take different roads,” said my 
friend. “You will turn into the future 
and I into the past.” 

“I’ve been thinking about your un- 
cle,” he said by and by. “He is one of 
the greatest men I have ever known. 
You knew of that foolish, gossip about 
him—didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 


“Well, now, he’s gone about his 
business the same as ever and showed 
by his life that it couldn’t be true. Not 
a word out of him! But Dave Ramsey 
fell sick—down on the flat last winter. 
By and by his children were crying 
for bread and the poormaster was go- 
ing to take charge of them. Well, who 
should turn up there, just in the nick 
of time, but Delia and Peabody 
Baynes. They fed those children all 


} winter and kept them in clothes so 


that they could go to school. The 
strange thing about it is this: it was 
Dave Ramsey who really started that 
story. He got up in church the other 
night and confessed his crime. His 
conscience wouldn’t let him keep it. 
He said that he had not seen Peabody 
Baynes on that road the day the 
money was lost but had only heard 
that he was there. He knew now that 
he couldn’t have been there. Gosh t’al- 
mighty! as your uncle used to say 
when there was nothing else to be 
said.” 

It touched me to the soul—this long- 
delayed vindication of my beloved 
Uncle Peabody. 


The Senator ate supper with us and 
sent his hired man out for his horse 
and buggy. When he had put on his 
overcoat and was about to go he 
turned to my uncle and said: 

“Pea Baynes, if I have had an 
siete he world it is “becanse : 





have had the exalted honor and con- 
sciousness that I represented men like 
you.” 

He left us and we sat down by the 
glowing candles. Soon I told them 
what Ramsey had done. There was a 
moment of silence. Uncle Peabody 
rose and went to the water-pail for a 
drink. 

“Bart, I believe I'll plant corn on 
that ten-acre lot next spring—darned 
if I don’t,” he said as he returned to 
his chair. 

None of us ever spoke of the matter 
again to my knowledge. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


On the Summit 


WENT to Washington that autumn 
I with Senator and Mrs. Wright 

Still it was no smattering that I 
had, but rather few broad areas o} 
knowledge which were firmly in my 
possession. I had acquired, quite by 
myself since leaving the academy, a 
fairly serviceable reading knowledge of 
French; I had finished the A=neid; 1 
had read the tragedies of Shakespeare 
and could repeat from them many 
striking passages; I had read the his- 
tories of Abbott and the works oi 
Washington Irving and certain of the 
essays of Carlyle and Macaulay. 

My best asset was not menta! but 
spiritual, if I may be allowed to say 
it, in all modesty, for, therein 1 claim 
no special advantage, saving pos- 
sibly the unusual strength of char- 
acter in my aunt and uncle. Those 
days the candles were lighting the 
best trails of knowledge all over the 
land. Never has the general spirit oi 
this republic been so high and ad- 
mirable as then and a little later. 
It was to speak, presently, in the im- 
mortal voices of Whittier, Emerson, 
Whitman, Greeley and Lincoln. The 
dim glow of. candles had_= en- 
tered their soulS and out of them 
came a light that filled the land and 
was seen of all men. What became oi 
this mighty spirit of democracy? My 
friend, it broke down and came near 
its death in a long, demoralizing war 
which gave to our young men a thor- 
ough four-year course in the ancient 
school of infamy. 

The railroads on which we traveled 
from Utica, the great cities through 
which we passed, were a wonder and 
an inspiration to me. I was awed by 
the grandeur of Washington itself. I 
took lodgings with ‘the Senator and his 
wife, 

I. 

NE afternoon we went to hear 

Senator Wright speak. There 
were the thunderous Webster, the 
grandeur of whose sentences no Ameri- 
can has equaled; the agile-minded 
Clay, whose voice was likea silver 
clarion; the far-seeing, fiery Calhoun, 
of “the swift sword”—most formidable 
in debate—but I was soon to learn that 
neither nor all of these men—gifted of 
heaven so highly—eould cope with the 
suave, incisive, conversational! sen- 
tences of Wright, going straight to the 
heart of the subject and laying it bare 
to his hearers. 


One great fact grew in magnitude 
and sullen portent as the months pass- 
ed: the gigantic slave-holding interests 
of the South viewed with growing 
alarm the spread of abolition senti- 
ment. Subtly, quietly and naturally 
they were feeling for the means to de- 
fend and increase their power. Straws 
were coming to the surface in that 
session which betrayed this deep un- 
dercurrent of purpose. We felt it and 
the Senator was worried I. knew, but 
held his peace. He knew how to keep 
his opinions until the hour had struck 
that summoned them to service. The 
Senator never played with his lance. 
By and by Spencer openly sounded the 
note of conflict. 

The most welcome year of my life 
dawned on the first of January, 1844. 
I remember that I arose before day- 
light that morning and dressed and 
went out on the street to welcome it. 


I had less than six months to wait 


for that day appointed by Sally. 
had. no doubt that she would he trre 


The Progressive Former 
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to me. I had had my days of fear and 
depression, but always my sublime 
faith in her came back in good time. 

Oh, yes, indeed, Washington was a 
fair of beauty and gallantry those 
days. I saw it all. I have spent many 
years in the capital and I tell you the 
girls of that time had manners and 
knew how to wear their clothes, but 
again the magic of old memories kept 
my lady on her throne. There was 
one of them—just one of those others 
who, I sometimes thought, was almost 
as graceful and charming and noble- 
hearted as Sally, and she liked me I 
know, but the ideal of my youth glow- 
ed in the light of the early morning, 
so to speak, and was brighter than all 
others. Above all, I had given my 
word to Sally and—well, you know, 
the old-time Yankee of good stock was 
fairly steadfast, whatever else may be 
said of him—often a little too steadfast, 
as were Ben Grimshaw and Squire 
Fullerton. 

The winter wore away slowly in 
hard work. Mr. Van Buren came down 
to see the Senator one day irom his 
country seat on the Hudson. The Ex- 
president had been solicited to accept 
the nomination again. I know that 
Senator Wright strongly favored the 
plan but feared that the South would 
defeat him in convention, it being well 
known that Van Buren was opposed 
to the annexation of Texas—a pet pro- 
ject of the slave-holders. However, he 
advised his friend to make a fight for 
the nomination and this the latter re- 
solved to do. Thenceforward until 
middle May I gave my time largely to 
the inditing of letters for the Senator 
in Van Buren’s behalf. 


HE time appointed for the conven- 

tion in Baltimore drew near. One 
day the Senator received an intimation 
that he would be put in nomination if 
Van Buren failed. Immediately he 
wrote to Judge Fine, of Ogdensburg, 
chairman of the delegation from the 
northern district of New York, forbid- 
ding such use of his name on the 
ground that his acquiescence would in- 
volve disloyalty to his friend the Ex- 
president. 

He gave me leave to go to the con- 
vention on my way home to meet 
Sally. I had confided to Mrs. Wright 
the details of my little love affair—I 
had to—and she had .shown a tender, 
sympathetic interest in the story. 

The Senator had said to me one day, 
with a gentle smile: 

“Bart, you have business in Canton, 
I believe, with which trifling matters 
like the choice of a president and the 
Mexican question cannot be permitted 
to interfere. You must take time to 
spend a day or two at-the convention 
in Baltimore on your way. . . . Re- 
port to our friend Fine, who will look 
after your comfort there. The experi- 
ence ought to be useful to a young 
man who, I hope, will have work to do 
in future conventions.” 

I took the stage to Baltimore next 
day—the twenty-sixth of May. The 
convention thrilled me—the flags, the 
great crowd, the bands, the songs, the 
speeches, the cheering—I see and hear 
it all in my talk. The uproar lasted 
for twenty minutes when Van Buren’s 
name was put in nomination. 

Then the undercurrent! The slave 
interest of the South was against him 
as Wright had foreseen. The deep 
current of its power had undermined 
certain of the Northern and Western 
delegations. Ostensibly for Van Bu- 
ren and stubbornly casting their bal- 
lots for him, they had voted for the 
two-thirds rule, which had accomp- 
lished his defeat before the balloting 
began. It continued for two days with- 
out a choice. The enemy stood firm. 
After adjournment that evening many 
of the Van Buren delegates were sum- 
moned for a conference. I attended it 
with Judge Fine. 

The Ex-president had withdrawn 
and requested ‘his friends in the con- 
vention to vote for Silas Wright. My 
emotions can be more readily imagined 
than described when I heard the 
shouts of enthusiasm which. greeted 
my friend’s name. . Tears began to roll 
down my cheeks. Judge Fine lifted 
his hand. When order was at last re- 
stored he began: 

“Gentlemen, as a friend of the 
learned Senator and as a resident of 
the county which is the proud posses- 
sor of his home, your enthusiasm has 


a welcome sound to me; but I happen 
to know that Senator Wright will not 
allow His name to go before the con- 
vention.” 
He read the letter of which I knew. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Butler then said: 


“When that letter was written Sena- 
tor Wright was not aware that Mr. 
Van Buren’s nomination could not be 
accomplished, nor was he aware that 
his own nomination would be the al- 
most unanimous wish of this conven- 
tion. I have talked with the leading 
delegates from Missouri and Virginia 
to-day. They say that he can be 
nominated by acclamation. Is it pos- 
sible that he—a strong, party man— 
can resist this unanimous call of the 
party with whose help he has won im- 
mortal fame? No, it is not so. It can- 
not be so. We must dispatch a mes- 
senger to him by horse at once who 
shall take to him from his friend 
Judge Fine a frank statement of the 
imperious demand of this convention 
and a request that he telegraph a 
withdrawal of his letter*in the morn- 
ing.” 

The suggestion was unanimously ap- 
proved and within an hour, mounted 
on one of the best horses in Maryland 
—so his groom informed me—I was on 
my way to Washington with the mes- 
sage of Judge Fine in my pocket. Yes, 
I had two days to spare on my sched- 
ule of travel and reckoned that, by re- 
turning to Baltimore next day I should 
reach Canton in good time. 


It was the kind of thing that only a 
lithe, supple, strong-hearted lad such 
as I was in the days of my youth, 
could relish—speeding over a dark 
road by the light of stars and a 
half-moon, with a horse that loved to 
kick up a wind. My brain was in a 
fever, for the notion had come to me 
that I was making history. 

The lure of fame and high place hur- 
ried me on. With the Senator in the 
presidential chair I should be well 
started in the highway of great suc- 
cess. Then Mr. H. Dunkelberg might 
think me better than the legacy of 
Benjamin Grimshaw. A relay awaited 
me twenty-three miles down the road. 


Well, I reached Washington very 
sore, but otherwise in good form, soon 
after daybreak. I was trembling with 
excitement when I put my horse in the 
stable and rang the bell at our door. 
It seemed to me that I was crossing 
the divide between big and _ little 
things. A few steps more and I should 
be looking down into the great valley 
of the future. Yet, now that I was 
there, I began to lose confidence. 

The butler opened the door. 

Yes, the Senator was up and had 
just rturned from a walk and was in 
his study. I found him there. 

“Well, Bart, how does this happen?” 
he asked. 

“It’s important business,” I said, as I 
presented the letter. 

Something in his look and manner 
as he calmly adjusted his glasses and 
read the letter of Judge Fine brought 
the blood to his face. It seemed to 
puncture my balloon, so to speak, and 
I was falling toward the earth and so 
swiftly my head swam. He laid the 
letter on his desk and, without looking 
up and as cooly as if he were asking 
for the change of a dollar, queried: 

“Well, Bart, what do you think we 
had better do about it?” 

“I—I was hoping—you—you would 
take it,” I stammered. 

“That’s because the excitement of 
the convention is on you,” he answer- 
ed. “Let us look at the compass. They 
have refused to nominate Mr. Van 
Buren because he is opposed to the 
annexation of Texas. On that subject 
the will of the convention is now clear. 
It is possible that they would nominate 
me. We don’t know about that, we 
never shall know. If they did, and I 
accepted, what would be expected of 
me is also clear. They would expect 
me to abandon my principles and that 
course of conduct which I conceive to 
be best for the country. Therefore I 
should have to accept it under -false 
pretenses and take their yoke upon 
me. Would you think the needle 
pointed that way?” 

“No,” I answered 

Immediately he turned to his desk 
and wrote the telegram which fixed 
his place in history. It said no. 





(To be concluded next week.) 
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To: Montgomery Ward & Co. 
.. Dept.1s-H 
ee ee Kanses City, 
Ore., St. Paul 
ail fi y of M 
Pe . Sandie 9 23 Spang C at — 





COR Hee m ee eee eeeeenee 


(Mail this coupon to the 
house nearest you.) 





This Catalogue will bring 
you a Saving on Everything 
you Buy this Spring 


Millions of people will this Spring save money on 
everything they buy from this Catalogue. 
Will you miss the saving that may as well be yours? 


Millions of people buying from this book will secure 
at lower than market prices, goods of standard quality, 
goods of the long wearing service-giving kind. 

This book offers you, too, a saving—and it offers you 
certain satisfaction, a guaranteed satisfaction with 
everything you buy. Your money back if you are not 
satisfied. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. is a low-price house. 
But for Fifty Years we have kept faith with the public. 
We never sell “‘cheap” goods to make a low price. 
Ward Quality is never sacrificed. 


A saving made on your purchases at Ward’s is a real 
saving—because there is always more than a dollar’s 
worth of service for every dollar of the price. 


Everything for the Home, the Farm 
and the Family 


For the Home: This cata- 
logue shows everything for the 
home and for every member of the 
family. Everything to wear—the 
best New York Styles. Everything 
for use or decoration, from furni- 
ture and carpets to kitchen stoves. 


For the Man: Everything for 
the farm, everything for the auto- 
mobile, everything in wearing ap- 
parel; tools, farm equipment, poul- 
try and stock supplies. There are 
many dollars to be saved through 
buying everything from this Cata- 
logue. 

One copy is yours free. You only need to return thé coupon. 


Montgomery Ward 8 @ 


& The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressives 


CHICAGO, FORT WORTH, KANSAS CITY, PORTLAND, ORE., ST. PAUL 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


Our new system of filling orders is 
now six months old. Six months’ suc- 
cessful operation enables us to say— 
Your order will be shipped immedi- 
ately; certainly in less than 48 hours. 

As a matter of fact, most of the 
orders are now being shipped the same 
day they are received. 

With the lowest market prices, 
goods always of Ward Quality, .ad 
the most prompt and accurate service, 
it is true indeed that: ‘‘ Montgomery 
Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order 
House is Today the Most Progres- 
sive. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


|: ply you had the school teacher.out 
for supper yet? 

Figured silks in gay colors are much 
used for spring dresses. 

Short sash cur- 
tains of thin yellow 
material will make 
a dark room seem 
brighter. Try it on 
that north room 
and see. 

Build your Sun- 
day around your 
church going, plan- 
hing the week-end 
meals ahead of time. Make it a “no 
work day.” 

“In a few years men will be as un- 
willing to do without the help of 
women in public life as they are in the 
home.” —Mrs. Herbert Smith. 

Adhesive plaster put on the under 
side of a cut in the table oilcloth will 
prevent the tear from getting larger. 

One way to lengthen a too short 
dress is to add panels at the sides, 
making them several inches longer 
than the dress. 

It is economy to replenish your sup- 
ply of pots and pans at the February 
sales that most of the shops and mail 
order houses have. 





MRS. KUT? 


When planting tulips or other bulbs 
in the window box plant some carrot 
seed between them. The flowers look 
particularly beautiful among the 
feathery green. 

Ti a loving grandmother would 
please her young granddaughter she 
will make her one of the matching 
sweater and stocking sets. Heavy white 
wool with a border of bright color is 


pretty. 
Have you separated the breeding 
hens from the others? Be sure they 


have an abundance of green feed, 
fresh water and mash. 


Some Things a Mother Should 


Know 

EGARDLESS of how wise and ex- 

perienced a doctor may be, he can- 
not render the best service unless he is 
assisted by careful and intelligent nurs- 
ing. This does not apply alone to the 
prompt giving of medicine, for there 
are many things which a good nurse 
can do to add to the comfort and well 
being of the patient. 

The sick person, and most especially 
the baby, needs the undivided attention 
ef one person: The mother who at- 
tempts to do her housework, attend 
to the other children and in some in- 
stances, a part of the cooking also, is 
not a safe nurse for her sick baby. 
Even though the child may not appear 
to be very sick, it is much wiser for 
her to neglect the other things than 
to take a chance with her sick baby. 

Frequently babies become gravely il! 
in so short a period as two or three 
hours, therefore the mother should 
regard with suspicion any form of ill- 
ness. In cholera infantum and the se- 
vere types of ileo-colitis, the onset is 
often quite sudden and more can be 
done for the child in the first few 
hours than can be accomplished later 
by many days of careful attention. 
Diseases are not always ushered in 
suddenly, however, but often severe 
cases may have a gradual beginning in 
what may appear to be mild intestinal 
disturbance or irritation, which is fre- 
quently attributed to teething. The 
mother should be very reluctant in as- 
suming that her baby’s illness is due to 
teething. Many doctors have made a 
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grave error at this point, thereby per- 
mitting a serious condition to go far, 
unrecognized and unchecked. The cut- 
ting of teeth in children is a frequent 
cause of restlessness, irritability, loss 
of appetite, slight fever and a constant 
desire to put the fingers in the mouth. 
These symptoms should disappear in a 
few days, and when they do not, or 
when they appear to be of more grav- 
ity than would be expected, a doctor 
should by all means be called. 

It is probably advisable to call a 
doctor whenever the mother has the 
least doubt about the gravity of her 
child’s illness, even though it may not 
appear to be serious, for it is better 
to err on the side of safety. If the dis- 
turbance should be the beginning of a 
serious ailment the doctor may be able 
to avert it and perhaps save the in- 
fant’s life. 

A most valuable adjunct in the 
treatment of the sick child is the early 
use of an enema. Its use is a very 
simple and harmless precedure and it 
contributes much towards the relief of 
the condition by elimination of the dis- 
ease toxins. However, in most in- 
stances, it is best to have the doctor’s 
advice before giving purgatives, espec- 
ially the more drastic ones, because 
there are many conditions that might 
be made much worse by so doing, 
while there are practically no condi- 
tions in which the enema would do 
harm, PAUL CRUMPLER, M. D. 

Editor's Note—We shall publish more 
of Dr. Crumpler’s helpful suggestions. 
We hope every mother will read and 
study these articles and save them for 


reference. 


. ‘ “ie 
Pigs in Clover: A Saint Pat- 

rick’s Day Party 

HE boys of the eighth grade gave 

the party to the girls but the grown 
folks pronounced it such a pretty af- 
fair that they decided it was “grown 
up” enough for their own club meet- 
ing. 

A bit of Shamrock was painted on 
the card of invitation which read like 


this :-— 
Come to our party St. Patrick's Day, 
We mean to be jolly so don’t stay away, 
Whatever the weather we don’t care a fig, 


Hurrah for the Irish and Pat and his Pig. 

As soon as we arrived cunning little 
pigs were pinned on us. These were 
numbered and later we got our part- 
ners for supper by matching these 
numbers. A big tailless pig was pin- 
ned to a curtain in the living room 
and green clovers were pinned all 
around him. Many tails were read) 
for the blindfolded guests to pin upon 
the pig. This gante never seems to 
lose interest and as the tails were pin- 
ned everywhere but in the correct place 
much merriment ensued. A pig full 
of candy was the prize for the winner 
in this contest. 

We then played “Grunt, pig, grunt.” 
This is played by having one child who 
is blindfolded, stand in a circle made 
of the other children. This one has a 
stick and the other children move 
around in a circle until he knocks on 
the floor with his stick, then they stop 
just where they are. He pokes the 
first one he can find with his stick and 
says, “Grunt, pig, grunt!” and the pig 
grunts and the first child guesses who 
he is. If he guesses correctly the 
other takes his place in the center. 

The table was decorated in green 
and white; a big white pig in the cen- 
ter had ribbons of green paper reach- 
ing from him to the places. Our place 
cards were green clover leaves outlin- 
ed in white. Ice cream colored with 
pistachio nuts was served in white pa- 





per cups pasted to green cardboard 
clover leaves. The green icing of the 
cake was also colored with pistachio 
nuts. If these cannot be obtained the 
pistachio flavoring extract may be 
used and green vegetable coloring. 

A salad of light green tissue paper 
lettuce leaves proved to have in each 
leaf a contest of connundrums. These 
were :-— 

Different Kinds of Pats 


1, To strike gently with the hand........Pat 
2. Pat and a stack of hay..............Patrick 
wR Ree ye Pattie 
4. A pat inherited from one’s father. Patrimony 
5. A pat relative to one’s father..... Paternal 
2 wl Se eee Pat-a-cake 
a Se 3 Re ae ey Patricide 
EE MR on biden s dessa ship ceecees Patrician 
RS OOS AAT are Paten 
Be a Ed IS nd on ees odbdnes ence evees Patent 
Te a eee oo nnese ced rene 
12. A model pat............ decpetens ata Pattern 


A small book of Irish poems re- 
warded the winner. 

The next contest was the drawing 
with the eyes shut of pigs in a pig 
book. The prize for this was a four 
leaf clover mounted on cardboard with 
the verse :— 


“One is for faith, and one is for hope, 

And one is for love, you know, 

And God put a fourth one in for luck— 

If you search you can find where they grow.’ 
This was framed in a narrow green 

frame. LUCY M. COBB. 


Some Delicious Winter Salads 
INTER is a time when heartier 
salads can be ed and there are 

numerous kinds that are not only de- 
licious, but “filling” as well. Many 
times a salad, a slice of fresh bread or 
roll, and a cup of cocoa makes a full 
meal at lunch, while a hearty salad 
takes the place, even with the men of 
the family, of an extra vegetable. 

I keep on hand, both winter and 
summer, a boiled salad dressing, which 
can be varied to suit the taste, or to 
meet the needs of different salads, and 
with this always in readiness a salad 
is easily prepared. I make them from 
fresh materials if I have them, or if I 
wish my salad to be especially nice, 
but more often from left over vegeta- 
bles or cold meats which otherwise 
would be wasted. 

The boiled salad dressing recipe is 
as follows: One tablespoonful each, 
sugar, mustard, butter, flour, and salt, 
scant measure. Melt butter in double 
boiler, mix other 4 ingredients, add to 
butter and work to smooth paste, then 
add the well beaten yolks of 3 eggs, 
mixed with 1 cup good vinegar. Stir 
well and add a little at a time | cup of 
cream. Put back on stove and cook 
until thick. I have found that using 
1 cup fresh buttermilk instead of 
cream gives the dressing. a tart taste 
which we like, and it keeps even bet- 
ter I think, but if I wish to “dress it 
up” I add cream, either plain or whip- 
ped, or if making fruit salad I use the 
juice from the fruit, adding sugar to 
make it slightly sweet. I use lemon juice 
to make it tart or make a Thousand 
Island dressing by the addition of a 
spoonful of catsup, some chopped hard- 
boiled egg, chopped olives or pickle, 
and sweet green pepper. It can be used 
as the foundation for various dress- 
ings, and will keep indefinitely if kept 
in a cold place. 

To my taste, head lettuce served 
with French dressing, leads all the 
salads, but there are many others less 
expensive, and quite as good, some 
just as expensive but more palatable 
to other tastes. A very delicious salad 
is a slice of pineapple in a nest of 
shredded lettuce leaves, strewn with 
chopped nut meats, some strips of ripe 
pimiento over it and topped with salad 
dressing. For this dressing I often use 
the mayonnaise made with salad oil, 
which we prefer to olive oil, or the 





d dressing given 
rather sweet and with whipped cream 
added. This is a fine salad for com- 
pany dinner. 

Another salad which men like is 
made with shredded cabbage foun 
tion. Shred, not chop, cabbage very 
fine. Throw in cold water to crisp and 
blanch, then peel ripe tomato, hollow 
out space at top to. hold dressing. 
When ready to serve drain the cab- 
bage well, salt, pile on salad plate, put 
tomato on top and serve with dressing, 
either the boiled dressing or mayon- 
naise, piled in the hollow and running 
down the sides of the tomato. [ use 
this cabbage foundation for many 
salads when I do not have lettuce and 
find that it is enjoyed by most all per- 
sons. Quite often I use a sour cream 
dressing on the plain cabbage with 
just an addition of nut meats or sweet 
green peppers. I put 1 tablespoonful 
mustard, 1 of salt, 2 of sugar in a cup, 
add just enough good vinegar to dis- 
solve it all, then add to 1 cup thick 
sour cream. Have cabbage drained 
perfectly dry or the salad will become 
watery, add the dressing just before 
serving. If cabbage is used for salad 
where the recipe calls for celery, the 





addition of celery salt will make it 
taste very much like celery. In fact 
few will notice the difference. 


[ use cottage cheese, made into 
small round balls, dipped into grated 
cream cheese, piled in lettuce nest, 
with French'dressing poured over it 
just before serving. 

MRS. L. A. HOLLIS 

Texas 


Money and Health in Berries 


den of my neighbors has only four 
rows of strawberries across her 
garden. The past summer she canne 
27 quarts of berries from this 
patch and sold 11 gallons at &@ cents a 
gallon She gave her neighbor ix 
gallons and in the meantime she had 
berries to use fresh. As there i 
money and health in fruit, everyone 
who owns a home should have frui 
trees, berry patches, and vineyards of 
all kinds. Even if they are not large 
they will supply vour own family with 
the fruits and medicine that would 
cost a good deal if you had it to buy. 
MRS. F. L. A. 


How Wives of Tenant Farm- 
ers Make and Save Money 


AS Made and Saved Enough to Buy 
a Home.—I am a tenant’s wife, or 
have been for 13 years. We have had a 
truck patch every year from which I sell 
a large amount of choice vegetables at a 
fancy price. I do the delivering myself. 
With the money I make I keep my hus- 
band, myself, and six children in good 
work clothes and shoes, also buy our 
groceries and pay the school fees for 
three of the children as well as buying 
their books. Besides all this I have 
money for almost anything I want in 
reason. 

I also can and make jelly and pickles 
on shares or for a reasonable amount. 
This adds to our income and leaves our 
main crop free for other things at the 
end of the year. Instead of the usual 
way of eating the crop before it is made, 


we had ours to sell and pay on a homme 
which we now own and feel proud of 
t is modern in every way. We have a 


fine barn, orchard, vineyard, and above 
all, extra fine land—with a little white 
bungalow on the hill. 

Our truck farming will be carried on, 
as I find much pleasure as well as profit 
in it. After doing all these things, [ 
find I have enough money left to sub- 
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scribe for our county papers and The 
Progressive Farmer, besides other de- 
lightful magazines and a little rainy day 
nest egg in the bank.—Mrs. Nannie Sue 
Bolding. 

»> * * 

A Booth by the Road—I wanted to 
earn some extra money, so I got my hus- 
band to erect a small building on our 
front lawn which is close to a well trav- 
eled road. 


We had a fine flock of White Leghorn 
hens and when eggs were selling in the 
stores for 35 cents per dozen, I decided 
to put our surplus into egg sandwiches 
and sell them from the little building. 
They went fast, and for the balance of 
the summer all the eggs that we did not 
sell to regular customers went into these 
sandwiches, 

Soon the vegetables were ready, and 
each morning I put a few fresh samples 
on a table near the building with a sign 
telling the price. It was not long before 
I had regular customers calling for 
string beans, peas, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
peppers, and sweet corn. It was an easy 
and profitable way to dispose of our 
vegetables, and all my customers were 
satisfied because they know they were 
getting them fresh. 

As the summer advanced, we picked 
the fruit from the crab apple tree and 
sold it in baskets. What did not sell, I put 


into jelly which I sold in the building 
at 15 cents per glass, and that netted 
me a fine profit and the fruit was not 
wasted. 

Soon grapes were ready. I sold grapes 
in peck baskets, then used the surplus 
for grape juice and jelly. The grape 
juice was very rich and delicious. I bot- 


tled it into pint bottles and sold it; also 
sold it at 5 cents a glass, diluting it about 


half and half with water because of its 
richness. Some of the fruit I mixed 
with crab apples and also sour apples, 
making a most delicious jelly which I 
sold readily.—M. F. S. 
ee 
Counts the Cost of Her Time—My 
chief money source is my poultry. To 
make gains rapidly in poultry, I use 


purebred Leghorns. They art 
ers, and the greatest profit is in the eggs. 
Hens will lay much earlier when a good 
ration is fed during molt. I always have 
rye to run my poultry on during winter. 
Hens will produce a third more eggs 
when on rye in winter and fed butter- 
milk. At least mine do. I do not think 
it pays to sell fryers unless they are very 
early. I caponize all my cockerels when 
they weigh about two pounds. In mar- 
keting, they bring 4 or 5 cents more per 
pound than hens. Last year I sold 
$189 worth of capons and eggs from a 
flock of 28 hens, 

Next after chickens I like turkeys for 
paying poultry. I feed my flock of 15 
turkeys a gallon of buttermilk each day 
and they never lack in vitality. I use a 
pure strain and sell the surplus eggs for 
hatching. Mine bring $1.50 a sitting. I 
am going to add geese next year to my 
poultry to help toward the $500 gain. 

I sell butter to my town cousins—35 
cents for every pound I can spare. Last 
year I sold 100 pounds. We have only 
one cow but she is a good one. 

I can and preserve all the fruit and 
vegetables we can use. We buy our 
fruit, but do you know it costs only half * 
what canned products cost? Fruit and 
green vegetables are essential to health, 
so if you cannot have fruit trees, it pays 
to buy fruit and can it. 


good lay- 


How much is wasted by the injudi- 
cious selection of clothes! I know it is 
an expensive policy to buy cheap or 
shoddy clothes. When I buy materials, 


I] save money by buying something 
strong and durable. I am handy with 
the needle and make all our clothes, 
even hats, cloaks, suits, and overcoats. 
This is a third saved. When I buy 
everyday shoes, I ai careful to buy 
good ones. I varnish the soles and they 


last well. 

I never let any of us get bilious or 
take the grippe from cold. <A little care 
and attention will generally keep one in 
00d health. This saves doctors’ bills. 





When my carpets became worn this 
winter, I took all my refuse rags and 
tore in fine strips and wove me a rag 
carpet. They are pretty and fashionable 
now. I wove other rugs of sacks which 
I cut and dyed. I have saved at least $25 
on my carpets counting pay for my time. 

I am sure I make and save at least 
$300 every year—Mrs. C. N. P. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES | 











The Best Book I Read in oe 


OHN HALIFAX, Gentleman.—During | 

the year I read about 10 good books, | 
and the ones I like best are John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman, and Oliver Twist. I like 
them because each one gives a clear 
picture and shows that if you tell the 
truth you will be trusted by both great 
and small and rich and poor. Although 
I think both of the books are fine, the 
one I like best is John Halifax. 

The reason I like it is because the 
heroes of the story,.-Phineas and John 
seem to be real persons. They have 
their ups and downs the same as we 
do. They have both good and bad luck 
and it makes you laugh or cry. In fact, 
the whole story seems to be real. After 
I had finished reading it I had to cry 
from sympathy for it seemed too real 
to be a story. I dearly 

I am reading the Light in the Clearing. 





love it. j 


It is a fine story. I can hardly wait 
for the next issue to read the new in- 
stallment—Ralph B. Lamons. | 
ok as ~ } 

Alice Adams.—It seems to me that | 
Booth Tarkington deserved the thou- | 
sand-dollar prize he received for his | 
book, Alice Adams. I had the pleasure | 


of reading this book last summer, and | 
while I have read every worthwhile 
book I have ever had access to, in no | 
other book have I found a climax so 
beautiful. At the end of the book when 
Alice Adams turns into the dark stair- 
way of the business college she dreads 
it. But as she nears the top of the stair: 
he finds it bright and sunny 

Her ways are so gentle and cheerful 
that even though I know she is a char- | 


acter fiction I cannot refrain from | 
loving her.—J. V. | 
} 

oe * < i 

The Spy—During the year I read a 
great many books among which were, | 


Lorna Doone, To Have and to Hold, The | 
Head of a Hundred, Ben Hur, and The | 
Spy. I believe I liked The Spy better 
than the rest. 

One thing that I got from this book 
was to stick to anything that you started 
if it was right; another was to ever be 


loyal and true to your country and 
countrymen, to be honest in all your 
dealings, and to keep a secret when 


necessary. 


I like the hero, Harvey Birch, -very 


much. He is so patriotic, serving his 
country without hope of reward on 
earth. I cannot help admiring one so 
brave, honest, and true. 


ANNIE LOU IVEY. 
* * * 

Among the Giants —Among the books 
which I read in 1922 was a little volume 
by Bertha M. Neher. It is called Among 
the Giants. Perhaps it might be called 
a fairy story. At least it can claim the 
fascinating magic of the fairy tales. 

I like this story because it presents 
the common faults of young people, big 
and little. It shows how these faults 
may be overcome and gives glimpses of 
what would happen if we did not strive 
to overcome the giants of Laziness, 
Carelessness, Untruth, Bad Temper, and 
Selfishness. It shows us that little lies 
are the weapons of the Giant Untruth 
who lives in a fake castle which is built 





HOMELITE 


The P Ute # ABLE | ater acts ” ight Peatee we IW el Plant 


buys this handy 
Electric Light and Power Plant 


(without batteries) 
With batteries, $245, F.O.B, East Orange, N. J. 


HIS 32 Volt HOMELITE pliant will 

supply your home, barn and other build- 
ings with brilliant electric light, and power 
for other uses up to 12 horse power, such as 
cream separator, washing machine, pumps, 
grinders, etc. 
Ideal from point of service — never need 
send for repair man—being Portable, easily 
taken or sent to him—weighs only 100 Ibs 
— no foundation required — output, about 
500 watts per unit— add more units if 
needed—easy, safe, economical and help- 
ful. A time-tested money saver on the farm. 

LIBERAL TERMS ARRANGED 


Write today for full particula:s of this 
marvel of compact efficiency 


Fr TheSimms MagnetoCo. 
= . 
276 North Arlington Avenue 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Attractive proposition to live dealers 








FEATHER BEDS 


25 POUNDS *7.95 
30 POUNDS *8.95 
pair pirows *1.95, 


B POUND 
NEW FCATHERS - BEST TICKING 


Perse ‘Banpe for cold weathi«. 
on new, sanitary 
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of pretenses where the Giant Laziness 
sprinkles “put-it-off” into the air. All 
the characters are more or less heroes 
and heroines who bravely conquer th 
giants. 


I also read Black Beauty, and think 
every child ought to read it, as it teaches 
such good lessons in kindness to animals. 
—Azel Shumaker, 








1,000 in Charlotte Bank & Trust Co. as gueran- Shere. wy dS for tree book apd sample feathers. 
ce. MAIL ORDER TODAY. Free Catalog. elngpioan FEATHER “. PILLOW co. 
ANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 2 Nashville, Tenn. 

CHARLOTTE. NORTH CAROLINA 





Our Pattern Department 





1255 
1299—Boys’ Blouse. —Cut in_sizes 4, 6, 8, 1549—Becoming Lines for the Stout Fig- 
10, , 12, and 14 years. Size & requires ure.—Cut in sizes 4, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
2 yards 32-inch material. 4%, 48, and 50 inches bust pat Ro 
’ Size 36 requires 334 yards 40-inch 
1285—Handy Kitchen Apron.—Cut in sizes material. 


3%, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure, Transfer Pattern No. 608—in yellow only 


Size 36 requires 2 yards Minch _ 35 cents extra. 
material. ‘ 
1200—Smart Overblouse.—Cut in sizes %, 
1285—“Comfy” Sleeping Garment.—Cut_in 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
sizes 2, 4, 6 8, 10, and 12 years. Size Size 3% requires 1% yards 36-inch 
8 requires 2% y ards 36-inch material. material with %4 yard binding. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). The spring issue of our fashion magazine contains over 300 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in_dressmaking, styles 
worn_by movie stars, etc. Price 10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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- Communities that Lead 


COMMUNITIES having that grade of electric 
light and power service which is possible only 
when the company furnishing it receives fair 
treatment and is “given a chance” will be found 
by comparison to be the leading communities 
in the country industrially, commercially and 
socially. 

Also it will be found that many of the 
1,750,000 present owners of electric light and 
power company securities are citizens of these 
progressive communities. 

Under careful management and state regula- 
tion of electric light and power companies, these 
owners have put their savings at work earning 
a steady income, and at the same time they are 
helping their community to grow, and its neigh- 
boring territory to develop. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 











Peerless Fence which for 25 
years has been famous as one of 
the highest grade fenceson the mar- 
ket is now sold DIRECT FROM FAC- 
TORY-TO-FARM withall“in-between” pro- 
fits cut out. This means aclear saving to you of 
almost one-half—Peerless prices now cut almostin 
two! Never before have you been able to buy Peerless 
Products at such exceedingly lowprices. Forexample: 
Peerless Farm Fence, per rod, 17 cts and up 
Barb Wire, 80 rod spool . $2.47 4 LawnFence, perfoot . . . Vets 
Steel Gates,each . . . $3.65 | Steel Posts,each . . .. 22cts 
Roofing, 100 sq. ft. roll . $1.26 Paint, per gallon . . 5 $1.19 


y Write for Money-Saving Catalog 


Over 100 pages of money-saving prices, Don’t buy Fencing, Gates, Roof- 
ing or Paints until you get our New Catalog. See for yourself how much 
you can save. Remember Peerless Fence, Gates, Roofing, (12) 
Paints, etc. are extra high pate sox can’t get better at any 
rything you buy from Peerless Factories is guaran- Zee 
teed to please you or you get money back. Take advantage of . 
this opportunity to save money—write for catalog today. 


Peerless Wire & Fence Company, 
Dept. 5512, Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories at Cleveland, O., Adrian, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Bread, Butter, and Meat 
for Plants 


“TUST as people have houses to live 

in so the soil is the house in which 
plants live,” explained the teacher. “In 
and around this house nature has 
placed the foods that the plants eat. 
What kind of foods do plants eat? 
Well, there are only ten substances or 
foods that all common farm plants 
must have in order to make leaves, 
stems, roots, seeds and everything that 
the plant produces. But instead of 
calling these foods bread, butter, meat 
and the like, we call them potassium, 
calcium, iron, magnesium, - nitrogen, 
phosphorus, sulphur, carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen.” The teacher stopped 
at this point and wrote them on the 
blackboard in order that the pupils 
might learn their names. 


Returning to her desk the teacher 
continued: “Plants take their food 
from the soil and from the air. All of 


the carbon that a plant uses and part 
of the oxygen is taken from the air. 
The rest of the food, including water, 
the plants get through their roots from 


Useful Articles to Make 








NAIL 
needed: 
1 piece 4%” x 
2 pieces 4%" x 
2 pieces 4%” x 
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1 piece 4” 


BOX 
Lumber 
” x 10”—bottom. 
%” x 10'°—sides. 
5” x 4%4"—ends. 

x 1” x 10’’—handle. 
x 14” x 9’—partition. 


5 
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the soil. It is a blessing that plants 
get more of their food from the air 
than they do from the People 
who know, tell us that in every 100 
pounds of dry corn less than three 
pounds of the food substances, which 
make the plants, come from the soil 
while over 97 pounds come from the 
air. 

“Plants are more finicky about their 
food than are people and animals. A 
plant will not eat the food it gets from 
the soil unless it is dissolved in water. 
Plants get thirsty and drink water just 
as people do and at the same time the 
water carries the food they like. 


soil. 


“Farmers could grow big crops of 
food year after year if there were plenty 
of the different kinds of food in the soil. 
But this is not true. The supply of 
the foods called nitrogen, potassium 
and phosphorus is rather small. These 
foods are soon used up and something 
has to be done to give a new supply. 
Some people call these three foods 
precious foods for they are more im- 
portant to the plant and to the farmer 
than the precious metals—gold and sil- 
ver. Besides, often the farmers have 
to buy them, paying their precious 
gold and silver for them. 

“IT want you to remember that ro- 


bust and healthy plants need good 
food, plenty of water, good light and 
air.” UNCLE P. F. 


Has Plenty of Pets 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HAVE a good many pets. Our dog, 

a collie, has a lot of fun running all 
over the yard with me running behind 
him, trying to catch him. 

I also have a calf, and two cunning 
little pigs that are always grunting. 
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Whenever I give them water, they up- 
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Suggestions to Teachers 


PLANT seeds in two pots, the first one 
filled with earth from the surface of 


the ground, and the other filled with the 
earth taken from a depth greater than 
the plow ever reaches. The differences 
in growth of the seeds will be a good 
demonstration of why the topsoil is a 
better home for seeds than subsoil. 

2. To show the pressure of air in the 
soil drop a clod into water and notice the 
bubbles. 

3. Write to the Bureau of Soils, Wash- 
ington, D. C., asking for a report on a 
soil survey of your county, or of the 
region most like yours. Explain to the 
pupils the main features of the colored 
map in that report. 

4. References: Farmers’ 
406, 245, 266, 524. 

5. Assign nature-study questions and 
have pupils give answers at next period. 


Bulletin Nos. 











A Shetland pony is what all little 
boys and girls want, I know. I have 
one that I ride around in the grove 
nearly every day. He is full of life 
and [I never have to whip him to make 
him hurry. 

Every farm boy and girl should have 
a brood of pretty little chickens. I 
have some that are very frisky. ‘I also 
have two cats that are very good 
mousers. 


ROSE MARY HARRIS (Age 9) 


Editor’s Note.—Any boy or girl should 
love living on a farm if it meant having 
as many interesting pets as Rose Mary 
has. She has written a delightful little 
letter about them. 


Likes An Orchard Better 
Than a Fruit Store 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HERE is plenty of hard work on 

the farm, but I like farm life. The 
city people may have their amuse- 
ments. I like the open fields and 
meadows, where I can go swimming, 
fishing, play ball, raise cattle, hogs, 
horses, chickens and other pets, and 
ride horseback. I like to be able to go 
to the orchard for apples, peaches, 
pears and other fruits. The city boy 
has to go to a store and pay a high 
price for the fruit which we have here 
for the picking. 

{ go to school eight months in the 
year and work hard the other four. I 
am taking vocational agriculture and 
enjoy it very much. I think I will 
have a corn project this year. 

WALLACE WHORTON. 

Faulkner County, Ark. 

Editor's Note—Wallace is right in 
being so enthusiastic about farm life. 
It is the ideal life for young people— 
and grown people, too, for that matter. 


This Week’s Nature-study 
Questions 


F ALL the foods that plants use, 
which one most lacking in our 
soils? 


is 


2. Why do crops need large amounts 
of water? 

3. How 
ver use? 

4. If two soils, one dark in color and 
the other light, are made up of particles 
of the same size, which soil is usually 
the warmer? 


much water do oats and clo- 


Answers to Questions of February 10 
HICH weighs more—a bushel of 
sandy soil or a bushel of clay? The 

sandy soil weighs more. 

2. Which is usually richer—“heavy” 
soil or “light” soil? “Heavy” soils are 


usually richer and more moist than 
“light” soils. 
3. Which is warmer—sandy soil or 


clay soil? The sandy soil is warmer. 
4. Which is richer—the topsoil or sub- 
soil? The topsoil is riche 
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Committee on Agriculture 


Alabama Law-makers Take Forward Step 
By P. O. DAVIS 


HEN the Legislature of Alabama 
W passea a joint resolution creating 

a recess commission on agricul- 
ture for the purpose of compiling all 
laws pertaining to agriculture which 
have been enacted, recommending new 
agricultural laws, and codifying them 
all, a very definite step was taken for 
greater agricultural development in 
Alabama. 

As provided for in the resolution cre- 
ating it, this commission is to be com- 
posed of two senators and three repre- 
sentatives, all of whom have been named. 
The Senate is represented by Col. W. F. 
Garth of Huntsville, and George W. 
Duncan of Athens. To represent the 
House, S. A. Burns of Talladega, C. W. 
Ashcraft of Florence, and R. J. Goode 
of Gastonburg have been appointed. 

It appears that a better selection could 
not have been made. All are highly re- 
garded men of much ability and are 
thoroughly familiar with the needs of 
agriculture. Each member is directly 
interested in farming, and all, with the 
exception of one, are engaged in farm- 
ing, making it a committee of farmers, 
but at the same time a committee of men 
who realize that farmers, bankers, mer- 
chants, and all other necessary interests 
must work hand in hand for mutual 
good, and that one cannot prosper at a 
sacrifice to others. 

The work of this committee will begin 
iminediately and a final report will be 
made when the Legislature reconvenes 
at the close of its recess period next July. 


It has already been made known that 
this committee will make a very thor- 
ough investigation of the needs of agri- 
culture in all its phases and that ade- 
quate legislation will be made to meet 
the needs. 

Colonel Garth has been selected chair- 
man, and in a public statement he has 
pointed out that the responsibilities of 
this committee are enormous, due to the 
fact that three-fourths of the people of 
Alabama live on farms and make their 
living by tilling the soil, and the added 
fact that in agricultural! legislation Ala- 
bama has been backward in comparison 
with other legislation. It is, therefore, 
the duty of this committee to prepare 
laws for the direct benefit of three- 
lourths of the, people and the indirect 
Henefit of all others in order that agri- 
culture in all of its phases may have 
adequate legislative assistance and pro- 
tection. 

It is also pointed out by Colonel Garth 
that the committee will proceed with 
open minds, seeking information, from 
whomsoever it may for the purpose of 
gathering necessary facts regarding the 
numerous problems which are sure to 








MEMBERS OF THE RECESS COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
Front row, left to right, C. W. Ashcraft, Florence; Senator W. F. Garth, Chairman, 


Huntsville; S. A. Burns, Talladega, Back row, left to right, R. J. 
Senator George W. Duncan, Athens. 
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come up for consideration. To this end, 
the public is earnestly urged to codperate 
by making pointing out 
needs, and rendering assistance. 

In this, Alabama has taken a step in 
advance of any other state, and the sys- 
tem of agricultural laws which will be 
recommended are expected to be highly 
constructive and a model for other 
states to follow. The duties and re- 
sponsibilities of each agency engaged in 
agricultural work of any kind will be 
defined which will reduce to a minimum 
the possibilities for conflicts of any kind. 
In the lack of conflicts, Alabama has an 
outstanding record which she will con- 
tinue to hold. 

It is known that the program as pro- 
posed is a united program with hearty 
backing of the State Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Experiment Station and 
Extension Service of the Agricultural 
College at Auburn, the farm bureau, 
farmers, bankers, and all others who are 
interested in making farming more at- 
tractive and profitable in Alabama. 


suggestions, 


With this program outlined and all 
forces supporting it, great things are 
expected in Alabama. 





Honey Condition in the South- 
east 
Warm weather is causing bees to 


consume stores heavily. They are 
getting pollen freely from maples and 
other flowers, and are spreading lots 
of brood. Some fall dwindling reported, 
and winter loss heavier than last year. 
Supplies very light Amber and 
Light Amber extracted selling for 8 
cents per pound in barrels and 8-10 
cents per pound in 60-pound cans. Many 
large beekeepers are expecting to ship 
bees to the North this spring, and are 
getting their packages ready. 


Lime to Correct Acidity of Soil 
READER says: “I have been advised 
to lime my soil to correct acidity and 

then again advised to apply acid phos- 

phate or phosphoric acid. Why the in- 
consistency of the two?” 





When land is sour, one should use 
ground limestone, or quick lime which 
is slaked before it is applied. Acid phos- 
phate will not correct acidity. It con- 
tains calcium phosphate, which supplies 
the soil with the plant food, phosphorus, 
and calcium sulphate which some peopl 
believe will correct acidity. However, 
calcium sulphate will not correct acidity. 
To correct sour soils, use ground lime- 
stone; to supply the soil with the plant 
food—phosphoric acid—use acid phos- 
phate. 
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ington-Toole Cotton originated 
my selections and breeding stock. 


you can be assured if you plant my seed. 


References: 


First National Bank, Headland, Ala. 
Espy Merc. Co., Headland, Ala. 
Hawkins Hdw. Co., Headland, Ala. 


Vann Dry Goods Co., Headland, Ala. 
T. B. Woods, Mayor, Headland, Ala. 


C. F. WILKINSON, 


Wilkinson- Toole Wilt Resistant Cotton 


The Best All-Round Co‘ton That Grows 


In the year of 1912, I bought the main part of the old Covington Farm, where Cov- 
i Since that time I have used this particular farm for 
: Have been and am continually re-selecting this 
cotton for a better boll, a bigger yield and a stronger wilt-resisting quality. All this 


_, Mr. Joe Williams, a farmer of Headland, Ala., who has been planting Covington- 
Toole, bought a few bushels of Wilkinson-Toole Wilt-Resistant, and planted along be- 
side his just regular Covington-Toole. Here is what he said: “Mr. Wilkinson, I could 
tell your cotton in the dark, it is so much better.” 


Now if you plant my seed you will plant individual seed that I grow and gin. 
These seed come from a crop of 550 bales in 1922 of vigorous, healthy cotton, grown on 
approximately 1,000 acres under Boll Weevil conditions. 

° 

This cotton has made good for me, and I believe it will for you. I believe I have 

the purest and best big lot of Toole Wilt-Resistant cotton seed in the Southeast 


Have been selling these seed for 12 years and haven’t had a complaimt. A good evi- 
dence is that I am re-selling my old customers. 


Solomon Michels Hdw. Co., Headland, Ala. 


Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala. 


Prices: 

100 Ib. bags, $4.75 per bag. 
10 bag lots, $4.60 per bag. 
20 bag lots, $4.50 per bag. 
30 bag lots, $4.30 per bag. 
50 bag lots, $4.25 per bag. 


Headland, Ala. 


























NAPIER 


For CATTLE, MULES, HOGS AND SHEEP 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST FEED 
PRODUCTION—40 to 60 tons per acre each year. 
Feed Value Equal to Alfalfa. 

Pasture, Ensilage, Hay and Meal. 

Write for Booklet and Information 


NAPIER FARMS & MILLING COMPANY, 


GRASS 





FLORALA, ALA. 
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IR quick, thoroughspraying 
MyersSpray Pumps are un- 
equalled. Hand Pumps, 

with easy operating cog-gear 
handle—Power Pumps with au- 
tomatic pressure control—give 
powerful, penetrating spray that 
reaches every leaf and blossom, 
The Myers line includes Pumps 
for Every Purpose, Hay Tools 
and Door Hangers. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 











Free Booklet: 
on Request 











{ BEE HIVES AND SUPPLIES | 


From Factory 
direct to you at 
reduced whole- 
sale price. 


Grist Mills 


For grinding bread 
meal, Graham flour, 
and eed 


Portable Wood Saw 


For Use on Fordson Tractor. 
CUTS 30 TO 50 CORDS PER DAY. 
Write for Prices. 


New Williams Mill Co., 


NORTH WILKESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA, 
cine 


DAIRY, SUPPLIES 
























EIGHT IN ONE. No lost Sockets. Turn the 
end and up comes size needed for job on 
hand. The newest wrench on the $1 00 
market. SENT POSTPAID FOR ° 


Write for Catalog 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 115 Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Only the Best’’ 


TILLMAN DRUG CO., 
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FARQUHAR SAWMILL 
Machinery for Fast Work! 


Farquhar Sawmills and Slab Burners 
have been designed and built to give 
the most rapid and cconomical work. 
Yhey are the result of 67 years of 
practical manufacturing experience. 





Farquhar Sawmills are accurate and 
fast in operation. The exclusive Dou- 
ble Belt Feed insures speed in sawing. 
The backward and forward speeds of 
he carriage are controlled by a single 
lever All mills are equipped with 
either Stanuard carriage for short 
heavy logs or the Log Beam Carriage 
which is used when long, small diam- 
eter logs are sawed, necessitating a 
long bed or beam to rest on, for ac- 
curate work. Either right or left hand 
carriages are part of the equipment. 
Construction and materials are of the 
best All moving parts are machined 
for accurate operation. Come in five 
izes from 6-A or Pony type suitable 
for farm power to 2-A type capable of 
using largest saws. Write for catalo- 


gue. Also write regarding your lum- 
ber problems. We will gladly give 
advice, 


The Farquhar Slab Burner is de- 
signed particularly for use with Far- 
qguhar Sawmills. It is built to effi- 
ciently burn slabs. Fire box is circu- 
lar, made of heavy steel, runs full 
length of boiler. Fire box is entirely 
surrounded by water. Consequently 
it is a very easy steamer. Made port- 
able and semi-portable in four sizes to 
meet every demand. All boilers are 
constructed according to the _ rigid 
code of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers, insuring dura- 
bility. 

All Farquhar Machinery is guaran- 
teed. Write today for catalogue. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 619, YORK, PA. 
We also make full lines of bs gy 


Hydraulic Cider Presses and 
Implements. Write for Catalog. 














CLOVER tory 


$ Blue Grass, $4: Red Top, $2; Or- 
chard Grass, $2; Aifalfa, 3 
——_ lover, $12; Sweet Clover, : 
P can, Grimm Alfalfa, : 
CPF $10.50; Cane Seed, $2.25: sacks free. 
5 per cent discount on 5-bushel or- 
We ders. We several warehouses 
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Crop- Making Seed — 
Labor-Sa ving Guano Sowers 


The Greatest Expert and Most Famous Inventor 
of Seed Planters and Guano Sowers in the world is Mr. E. M. Cole. 
He and a force of trained men have spent their whole time for 22 
years producing the best possible labor-saving and crop-making 
machines, That is the reason you get more for your money 
when you buy the Cole. For 22 years the Cole has stood at the 
top for value and service. 


The name COLE Guarantees Value and Service 





There are 36 styles of Cole Planters and Guano Sowers. 
You can get a Cole Machine to suit your needs, Let us show you. 


Cole Cotton Planters are accurate, durable, and easy to run. They save 


Seed and get good stands. They sow the seed in narrow, ht so that the cotton 
easier to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth of planting an and the quantity of seed 


= easily adjusted. 
Cole Combination Planters plant accurately, Earain, Samm, Pose Peas ond olaiier 
and | are made with or without fertilizer /_—— 
Planters will give you satisfacton and long service. 
Cole o Plain View Planters, the original Gravity Selection Seed Droppers. 
No eae es No Cut-off. Can't injure the tenderest seed. Seed are eclocted and bee ehh ped in 
1 


ht. The most accurate corn dropper in the world. You save abor of thinnin 
anting., am and get a full crop. They plant Peas, Kd. (either in h 
oF 2 led So. . Cantaloupes, and all similar seed. Will 


vig nt on beds, we on level land, or in deep furrows. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters plant any two kinds of seed in same 
row, hill for hill, or gne a Lot one seed to two hills of another. Don’t try to plant without 
the ‘wonderful P Plain View P 


There are 8 naan styles of Cole Guano Distributors for all kinds of 


+ gw for every purpose to suit the needs of e page Guano costs a at deal 

ouey and — time and labor to apply. It to get a tributor 
¢> will not only save money but will alee on enable you to get the very best 
results from the ano used. 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only. save its cost in time and labor the 


first year, yf aie poy your enough by qui good st to make you an 
extra profit 0 00.00, or more every year, epeaatian to the size of your farm. Write 


for the 5 "Sean hs you have a good planter and therefore do not need to ony Ly — 

Well farmers say that it coe to ¢ away 

Think it over. Write us for full description, testimonials, and name of cole wale As 
you. 


Do not let anyone put off on you any imitation or substitute, Look for 
service. 


our name: it guarantees quality and 
Write for Valuable Free Catalogue 


The Cole Manufacturing Company, Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


@for this complete set of 
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Limestone Pulver- 
izers and Jaw 


Crushers 


Sold through your local im- 
plement and tractor dealers. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Agricultural Workers Meet 
Cotton and Other Problems Taken Up 
By TAIT BUTLER 


HE Association of Southern Agri- 

cultural Workers which met at 

Memphis, Tenn., February 6,7, and 
8, 1923, has a long record of fine 
achievements throughout the 24 years 
of its useful and active existence. But 
it probably never held any previous 
meeting which equalled in point of at- 
tendance and quality of work accom 
lished the meeting of 1923. 

The Association has the credit of be- 
ing the first to give organized help to 
the idea of cattle tick eradication, be- 
ing first to place the subject on its 
programs and the first to appoint a 
committee to present the subject to 
Congress and ask for National finan- 
cial and active field codperation in the 
work. The Association has also done 
splendid work in past years in obtain- 
ing greater uniformity in fertilizer, 
feedstuffs and livestock sanitary laws. 

We cannot give a full report of this 
meeting for it would require several 
issues of the paper to give it all, but 
from time to time parts of the ad- 
dresses and facts brought out will be 
published. 

At this time the pronouncements of 
the Association on cotton production 
and boll weevil poisoning are given in 
the following reports of special com- 
mittees. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, D. C. Hull, president Missis- 
sippi A. and M. College, Agricultural 
College, Miss.; Vice-president, J. N. 
Harper, Atlanta, Ga.; Secretary-treas- 
urer, H. W. Barre, director Experi- 
ment Station, Clemson College, S. C.; 
Executive committee: Officers above 
and H. A. Morgan, president Univer- 
sity, Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Boll Weevil Poisoning Problem 


A committee appointed by the meet- 
ing to summarize, condense and 
harmonize the facts brought out in the 
discussions of the boll weevil poison- 
ing and control problems, consisting of 
Dr. Bradford Knapp, Arkansas; Dr. 
W. M. Riggs, South Carolina; E. R. 
Lloyd, Memphis, Tenn.; J. A. Evans 
and Dr. D. W. Hunter, Washington, D 
C.; H. A. Morgan, Tennessee and Wil- 
mon Newell, Florida, made the follow- 
ing report which was unanimously 
adopted: 

1. Even under the most intelligent 
farming, boll weevil infestation in- 
creases the risk in cotton production. 
Therefore, of first importance is a 
“live-at-home” program, with some- 
thing to sell besides cotton. This fund- 
amental fact cannot be too strongly 
emphasized by your committee at the 
very outset of this report. 

2. Even though an ample supply of 
calcium arsenate were available at a 
reasonable cost, probably not 10 per 
cent of tffe cotton acreage of the South 
would ‘be: poisoned by ali known 
methods of application. Tierefore, 
those proved cultural methods which 
tend to insure greater production and 
give indirect aid in controlling the wee- 
vil damage cannot be too strongly 
stressed. These include: 

(a) The use of well-drained, fer- 
tile soil. 

(b) Good seed of standard early- 
maturing varieties. 

(c) The use of ample seed in 
order to insure a good stand. 

(d) Closer spacing than under 
non-boll weevil conditions. 

(e) Intensive, careful cultivation. 

(£) Liberal fertilization to induce 
quick growth, and stimulate early 
maturity. 

(g) Where practicable the early 
destruction of cotton stalks in the 
fall and of hibernating places in 
the field. 


In addition to the above, when poi- 
soning is not contemplated, and inex- 
pensive labor is available, the picking 
up and destruction of all punctured or 
infested squares for a period of 
days will prove beneficial. 


3. Of the various methods of control 
involving the use of poison your com- 
mittee recommends the calcium arsen- 
ate dusting method and the Florida 
method. There are no other methods 
having as yet the sanction of adequate 
scientific proof. The limitations of the 
calcium arsenate dusting method lie in 
the fact that it has been found profit- 
able only on lands capable of produc- 
ing one-third to one-half bale per acre 
or more, that it requires a maximum 
of calcium arsenate, and that it must 
be applied at night and by the use of 
machinery. Aside from these limita- 
tions, its worth, through several years 
and under varying conditions, has been 
fully and conclusively demonstrated . 
not only by the experiment stations,’ 
but by practical farmers throughout 
the Cotton Belt. 


The Florida method has been found 
adapted to the conditions in that state, 
and has the virtue of being adapted to 
lands of low productivity. This method 
can undoubtedly be applied with suc-| 
cess in adjacent sections where the 
seasonal conditions are the same as, 
those in Florida. Whether this method 
will succeed elesewhere has not been! 
determined and cannot be until further. 
studies of weevil hibernation and re- 
lated factors are made. It is urged 
that the experiment stations in the 
cotton-growing states as speedily as 
possible determine the adaptability of 
this method to their respective states. 


4, Your committee is without the 
scientific proof that would enable it to 
give a definite opinion as to the effec- 
tiveness of the molasses arsenate 
treatment. However, prominent and 
progressive farmers in South Carolina 
and other states claim for it a very 
decisive measure of control and ex- 
periments at the Government labora- 
tory at Tallulah indicate a certain 
measure of control in the early stages 
of the infestation when the cotton 
plants are small. Your committee, 
therefore, believes that this method de- 
serves and should receive a thorough 
and immediate test by the experiment 
stations and the Government. 


5. Your committee would remind the 
public that the solution of any great 
scientific problem such as boll weevil 
control likely to. be the work of 
many scientists extending over a period 
of years and at an expenditure of con- 
siderable money. Prompt and ade- 
quate support of experiment station 
projects along this line by the legisla- 
tures of the cotton states is an essen- 
tial element in the early solution of 
this, the most important problem con- 
fronting the cotton growers of the 
South. In times of emergency, such 
as the present, numerous panaceas will 
be proposed. It is a safe assumption 
that most of these will prove worthless 
to the farmer, however profitable to 
their promoters. Care and economy 
should be exercised in their purchase 
and use. 


As the responsible agencies for 
scientific research in the states, the 
agricultural colleges can recommend 
to the people only such methods as 
have been fully established by ade- 
quate and dependable scientific data. 
Until such proof shall be available, 
new or untried methods and devices 
should be used with caution and with a 
view of testing their efficiency rather 
than depending upon them for success- 
ful control. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


THIS $22.00 
GUN FOR 


$g75 
25-ca)., Regulation 7 


- blue e*eel Auto- 
matic. Latest model. 













Accurate, reliable, highest grade ma- 
terials. Double safety—accidents - 
ble. 






Checkered grip. Smal 


22 value 














compact. Get one of these 
guns while they last. 
a a aren eee $9.75 
THIS 
25.00 
GUN FOR 
$1275 
Military model. 
—¥ a, The same 
t ovér the 
&. Bul Built her hard ser- 
vice. 2-cal., 10-shot, blue steel 
Automatic. Safety attachment. A 
big buy while “—* last. Latest model. 
Wo. 122 ...... eevee $42.75 
GENUINE GERMAN 


MAUSER 








A he- 















$14 


Latest model of world’s 
most powerful automatic, 
P-shot, perfectly balanc- 
accurate and effi- 

cient. 2 safety attachments. 





Solidly 


Comfortable grip. T'aken apart and as 
sembied . r4 few eoconds- ‘Value 35. 00. 
Ne. 171—-25-cal., 10 shots..... $14.00 
No. 175—32-cal., 9 shots..... $15.00 


$245° 30-cal., 

shot, een 
steel Automatic with 
sutomatic magatine 
@ector. 


ety 
—— A ager $90.00 gun. 
model. You cannot buy a 
better gun anywhere. 


All our guns ae Standard Americon Ammunition. 
1 guns oF apm new 
Order one a A. specials no 
Idmited supply. Orders promotiy filled. Send cash 
or money order, or if you prefer— 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay Postman on arrival plus postage. Examine mer- 
chandise carefully and if not as pporesented, just 
return it and get your MONEY BAC 


REPUBLIC TRADING co., 
150 Nassau St., Dept. 468, New York 





b tvers D9 


Now all the rage! Words 
and pictures cun not pore 
tray the beauty and ele- 
Pen of this charming 
ress! See St vit 
risking a pen e 
ray tt On APPRO- 
ALI—so certain are 
ae that you will be 
satisfied. A stunning 
“| model, patterned atte 
i the latest and becom 
j ing styles, euitable 
for house or stree§ 
wear, this dress cane 
not be duplicated any« 
where at this very 
| low price. A Real 
$6.00 Vaiue. 











Made of good quaiity, 
Silky finish black sa- 
pee, combined with a 


silky lustre Sateen, 
2 with ekirt of artistic 
flower: 


ae oe 
2 
1363 

< 

3 

: 


Se 
; 


R. WORLD MAIL ORDER 


oosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SERUNS ae 
pe HALF Te = a 
"prices t= ‘\ 


MAUSER -z 


Latest mode! es ~— 

automatic. 

fate es Parone 

lies et— 

Words fax farmers s buger 

30 cal.$. 

ours or 32 cal. $13.95 


ay | out t cvlind 
a 16.95. 388 cal, *$17.9s.. Ps seen: new latest 
mode 


Pil sr! SEND NO MONEY 


$ 95 sericea eas ie "Bive Brow 


Set 
hems abet 










Just like yon 
Universal Sales Co. 141 B’way, Desk 8 Now York 











HOW HE SPELLED CAT 

The old army surgeon had been severe in 
his remarks about the literary deficiencies of 
officers appointed from civil life. 

“That’s a fact,’ said one of the officers. 
“Do you know Captain G?” 

“Yes,” said the surgeon. “What of him?” 

“Nothing in particular,” said the officer. 
“But I have just received a letter from him, 
and I wager you fifty dollars you can’t tell 
in five guesses how he spells cat.” 

“Done!” said the doctor: “It’s a wager.” 

“Well, start guessing,” said the officer. 

“K-a-double t.” 

“No.” 

“C-a-t-e.” 

“No.” 

“K-a-t-e.” 

“No, you’ve missed it again.” 

“Well, then, c-a-t-t,”’ 

“No, that’s not the way; try once more. 
Tt’s your fast guess.” 

“C.a-g- t.” 

“No, that’s not the way either,” said the 
officer. “You've lost your bet.” 

“Well,” demanded the doctor impatiently, 
“how did he spell it?” 


“Why, he spells it c-a-t,” replied the wag 


gravely. 
HOW TO DO 
“J wish I knew how to act when I meet a 
baby,” said the bachelor. “I always feel 


like a fool.” 
“All you have to do,” said his more ex- 
perienced friend “is to act like you feel.” 


A BACHELOR’S TRAGEDY—IN THREE 
ACTS 


 s 
Miss 
Il. 
Mrs. 
TIT. 
Misery. 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
wat is it we often tell others to do and 
can’t do ourselves? 

2. Why is a thief comfortable? 

3. What is the difference between a butcher 
and a flirt? 

4. Why had you rather be , burnt to death 
than have your head cut o 

Answers to Conundrums een 10. 

HY was Moses the most wicked man in 

the world? Because he broke all the Ten 
Commandments at once. 


2. How would you speak of a tailor whose 
name you could not remember? As Mr. Sew- 
and-Sew. 

3. Why are pen makers wicked? Because 
they make people steel pens and tell them 
they do write (right) 

4. Why is a clock the most humble thing 
in éxistence? Jecause always holds its 
hands before its face a however good it 
works may be, it is Iways running itself 
down. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By J. P. Alley —- 











(Copyright 1923 by The Beil Syndicate, Inc.) 
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TEF You DON’ NEVUH BRAG 
A LEETLE ON DE FOLKS 
WHUT WORKS FUH You, 
DEY AINs APT T’ BRAG 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Jes’ let me git a dollar o’ de ole ’oman’s 
wash-money in mah pocket en de debil 
jes’ nach’ly surrounds me wid tempta- 
tions! 
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Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core 
for your protection 












Note the Improvement 
in Your Engine’s Performance 


From the day you equip every cylinder 


with dependable Champion Spark Plugs, 
you will note improved performance in 


your engine. 


Everywhere it is recognized as a better 
plug for motor cars, trucks,.tractors and 
stationary engines. More than 30,000,000 
have gone into service in the past year. 


Get the new Champion plug with the 
Double-Ribbed core—and buy by the set 
at least once a year for every engine. 


Look for the Double-Ribbed core. Buy 
Champion spark plugs by the set. A type 
end size for every engine. Any dealer in- 
terested in selling you the best spark plug 
satisfaction will recommend Champions 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION. 





Champion X isthe 
one spark plug rec 
Ognized as the 
standard for Ford 
cars, trucks and 
tractors. Millions 
arein dailyuse. For 
sale everywhere. 


Dependable for Every Engine 











MEN’S RAIN ry 
BARGAIN 
tive NOW $ 
Men! Look at 
this wonderful 


offer. Just think ‘ 
—a fine waterproof i 








Rain Coat for only 
$3.98. This offer 
cannot last long. 


Rain Coat— made 
of heavy,durable 
Bombazine, ama- § 
terial that willgive 
wonderful service. 
The latest style and 
can be worn in all 
weathers. Single 
breasted model with 
all around belt. 2patch 
pockets. Real bargain. 
Sizes — 32 to 44, 
Chest Measure. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Just send your name and 
address stating size wanted 3 
—no money needed. We'll 
send you coat qeces ae post, 
postage paid. You pay the 
mailman when he delivers 
coat. If you are not com- 
pletely satisfied returncoat # 
and we will refund your 
money at once. Order / 
Now by No, 26 C94. 4 
HOWARD-LUX CO.. Dept. 26 Cleveland,0. 


WHITE oe 


interested in developing white « Tay or Kaolin 
aon us Prt les and informatic of location, 


pth, ete 
North y a Clay Co., SOE. 42nd St. New York. 





































Trappers, Attention! 


Here is a book that will help 
you get the most money for 
your furs. 





An 
Ency- For the 
clo- Trap- 
pedia per 
of and 
Knowl- | Farmer 
edge 





The price of the book is $1.50. We 
have ordered a large quantity so 
as to get the lowest wholesale 
price, so can offer you a copy as 
a reward for a club of only (2) 
two yearly subscriptions to The 
Progressive Farmer. 
This is a large, cloth covered book 
of 300 pages and covers every 
phase of the fur business. 
Don’t Miss This Opportunity. 
Agency Department 
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by our guarantee. 





Our Progressive Farmer Advertising Guaranteed 


All of our readers who say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” or words to that effect, when writing our advertisers, 
Therefore, it is decidedly to your advantage to always keep 
this point in mind and say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of its advertising.” 


are protected 
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a Month Milling 
*“Flavo” Flour 


it, this New Wonderful 
fa your commun y on this New Wonde: 


A North Dakota miller writes; ‘‘I cleared $500. 00 
last month on my 25 bb). Midget Mill.’’ 
A Tennessee customer says: ‘‘My books show a 


. gross profit of $23.50 per day Bev! idget Mill.”’ 
ansas man with no millin, ty — meat tins 
~ Midget over $8, 


months. p, me 


Mill owner and have a perspanent, business 
at wil ear earn you Coney iy its the entire year. 


in your mill, supply 
community 8 r ond yeaa 


You save the freight out on the wheat and on 
flour and feed. You make th 


cont 
tis revolutionizing niting because of 
its big viel as flour at low cost. When 
Marvel Mill from us Re | 
have right touss our nationally advertised b 


“FLavo" Flour 


Famous for its Flavor” 


000 qummanitiog already have Midget Marvel 
There is a demand in your oommmnniiy right 

now for “Plavo’™ Flour. It is the most most _plessan 
table business in which you 
t will make you financially inde- 
us tart with e 165, Giz 










mani (Hon: you ge oo "dren we ii 
you o 
Wy fo, tie, Poets his wry of 
particu ore 


Ape Santer Se 







THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 
COMPANY 





2375-2381 Trust Bidg. 
QWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 













Telephone 





eine ceninsent Geton—te bel 
sound youre ha vs a) tom 
is in fine 











SEED PEANUTS — Selected Stock 


GEORGIA OR ALABAMA RUNNEBS.. 


ashier’s check or money order with orders, pots 
rated merchants, then will ship order notify. No 
yedets accepted for less than 100 pounds. 


Goff-Hutchison Merc. Co., 


(Inc. $50,000) 
ENTERPRISE, ALA. 

























= nie 9 and Muskrats in 
Catch F ich, =: or new rag gaan a 


esh Traps 
a fly-trap catches P tng “Madestro} many isiaes 
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ECENT and prospective legislation 
affecting the admission of immi- 
grants to America is likely, in my 
opinion, to have a profound effect upon 
industrial and economic conditions in 


the United States, 
and in the South 
particularly. Our 


National legislators, 
it seems, are begin- 
ning at last to see 
that we cannot keep 
on admitting any 
and al! classes of 
people, if our Amer- 
ican ideals, princi- 
ples and institutions 
are to be preserved. 

A year or so ago Congress passed a 
law authorizing various nationalities to 
enter this country at a rate not to exceed 
3 per cent per annum of the total of such 
nationality in America at the time of the 
census of 1910. The object and effect of 
this was and has been to exclude many 
thousands of Southern and Eastern Eu- 
ropeans—peoples different from us in 
ideals and standards of living and diffi- 
difficult of assimilation. At the same 
time, the law, as intended, has encour- 
aged the entrance of North Europeans— 
peoples closely akin racially to us, fa- 
miliar with our form of government, and 
quickly assimilable. 





MR. MOSS 


A measure now before Congress, and 
which seems to have a good chance of 
passage, would cut the percentage to A 
based upon the 1890 census, thus still 


more closely barring the door to unde- 


sirables. It is stated that under the pres- 
ent law we are getting about 350,000 im- 
migrants a year, and that the new meas- 


ure would give us about 168,000 a year. 
Compare this with the million or more 
a year we were getting a few years ago, 
and it will be seen how drastic the cut 
has been and will be. 


For one, I favor excluding every for- 


eigner who has not in him the makings 
of a good citizen. We have too many 
“reds” already. I shall ask my Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to vote for the 


restrictive measure mow proposed, be- 
cause I believe we need quality in citi- 
zenship, rather than quantity. 


Negroes Go North 


BELIEVE that such measures are to 

be permanently in force hereafter, and 
that they are bound to have a profound 
effect upon industry and agriculture, in 
the South particularly. When we were 
getting a million immigrants a year, most 
of them went into the great industries 
of the North and West. This great 
stream has now been dammed back, 
Northern industrial centers are needing 
labor, and in order to get it their pull of 
high wages is steadily taking Negroes 
out of the South. 

For 50 years, the men who have grown 
cotton, white and black, have been un- 
derpaid. This has been so because mil- 
lions of laborers from Europe kept the 
Northern industries supplied, and there 
was no outlet for our underpaid surplus 
of labor. So it was either make cotton 
at starvation wages or starve. Distance, 
lack of communication, and a total igno- 
rance of the higher wages in the North 
also served to keep Negroes in the 
South. High wages during war time 
broke the jam at last, and hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes went North. This 
stream continues steadily, and will con- 
tinue, it seems to me, until wages and 
living conditions, rural and urban, North 
and South, are on something like a 
parity. 

Cheap Labor Gone 

HE ultimate effect of all this, it ap- 

pears to me, is going to be to the im- 
measurable benefit of the cotton-grow- 
ing South. Our cheap labor is going to 
be cheap no longer; it has learned where 


get them. If cotton production cannot 





the high wages are, and it is going to , 


Immigration and Cotton 


Restriction Should Benefit Cotton Prices 
By B. L. MOSS 


pay these higher wages, then enough 
producers are going elsewhere to an ex- 
tent that will automatically decrease pro- 
duction and increase prices. 

If we have a race problem, it, too, is 
going to be simplified by the operation 
of these influences. There is bound to 
be a diffusion of Negroes over the United 
States, wider by far than ever before. 
The black South will grow whiter, the 
white North blacker. 

There has been and will be complaint 
at our loss of Negro labor, possibly some 
sections and individuals will be tempo- 
rarily hurt by it. Manufacturing and 
industrial centers have been and will be 
clamoring for a modification of the im- 
migration restrictions. But amid all 
this, it will be well for us to remember 
that America has already come danger- 
ously near to letting in more perverted 
thinking foreigners than she can ever 
assimilate. The proposed further re- 
strictions will benefit the whole nation, 
and the Cotton Belt in particular, be- 
cause they will help to put cotton prices 
on a level that will assure an approxi- 
mate living wage to the farmer. 


Keeping Cotton From Shed- 


ding 

LOUISIANA reader says: “I 

some sandy creek bottom land 
wish to know what is wrong with it. 
makes a good stalk and grows well, but 
when it begins to bloom and put on 
bolls it begins to shed. It just loads up 
with squares and blooms, and as the 
little bolls come they drop off. What 
kind of fertilizer would you recommend 
for this kind of land to make it hold 
its fruit?” 


have 
and 
It 


Of course, in cases of this kind, it is 
difficult to with absolute certainty 
what the trouble is, but I am strongly 
inclined to the opinion that the trouble 
is due to a lack of available plant food, 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid particlarly. 
Cotton sheds, mainly, for the reason that 
it puts on more fruit than there is avail- 
able plant food in the soil to mature, 
and sotne of the forms must be thrown 
off in order that there may be sufficient 
plant food for the remainder. In other 
words, it is a plain case of starvation. 

To this reader, I would recommend 
the trial of 200 pounds of acid phosphate 
mixed with 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre, mixed and applied just before 
planting. Try this in a small way, leav- 
ing occasional rows without the fertil- 
izer, and see if I have not put my finger 
on the trouble. 


say 





Lime, Manure, and Legumes 
Turned the Trick 


How can I build up thin soil? This 

is the question heard everywhere. 
The answer is lime, manure, and leg- 
umes, not one for a while then the 
other, but all three in unison. We 
made the mistake of trying out one 
of the above named soil builders at a 
time. for years and years, prolonging 
results that the three used in unison 
gave us in one-third the time. We 
have built up an impoverished soil, 
very much impoverished at that, to 
where it produces 30 bushels of wheat 
per acre, 75 bushels of corn per acre, 
and practically everything else in 
proportion. Lime, manure,and legume 
plants, principally red clover, did it. 
We stood right over the job all the 
while, yet about all we know today 
is results. If you contemplate build- 
ing up impoverished soil, don’t play 
with the job, but go after it with lime, 
manure, and legume plants. If you 
can only handle a few acres per year, 


do that much right. 
= 





UNCLE Ab says: It’s all right to trust in 
Providence if you’ve done your deradest 
on your. own hook. 


The Progressive Farmer 





your herd is large or 
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Think of it! Ladies’ stylish, com- 
fortable 2-strap slippers for only 
$1.87 and 2 pairs of neat looking 
good wearing hose FREE. Why, 
you'd rightfully expect to pay $3 
for the slippers alone! Nice, soft, 
fine wearing leather, medium 
round toe, medium heels. Black 
only. Sizes 3 to 8 And don’t 
forget—two pairs of hose FRED. 
We make this amazing offer to 
demonstrate that no other con- 
cern in America can even be- 
al. Gordon Bates 
. and we want to 
our catalog to 
thousands of readers 
this magazine. 
SEND NO MONEY—Send 
only your name and address 
and size wanted. On arrival pay 
postman only $1.87 and postage— 
and understand, if not delight- 


fully surprised, send em “— 
and bg rund every penny 
next mail. But be prom urcy your order! 


Yes, 
Get this surprise bargain Qu Ic tater this offer fs 
withdrawn. Order by No. 432 

GORDON BATES CO., Dot. 242- 8B, Minneapolis, Mina. 





SMOKES HIS MEAT 
BY PAINTING IT! 


Utah Farmer’s Simple Method Gives 
Wonderfully Delicious Flavor and 
Saves 20 Pounds in Every 100 





You can flavor your hams and bacon 
deliciously and save time, money and 
meat by the easy method successfully 
used by W. H. Laws, Richfield, Utah. 

Mr. Laws simply paints his meat with 

Wright’s Smoke, which smokes meat 
perfectly in a few minutes without fire, 
trouble or loss, gives a better flavor, 
keeps insects away, and saves 20 pounds 
in every 100 by preventing shrinkage. 
Mr. Laws sugar cures his meat with 27 
pounds of salt and a bottle of Wright's 
Ham Pickle. Large bottles of Wright's 
Smoke or Wright’s Ham Pickle cost 
little at any drug store, and are guar- 
anteed. 
Send your-name to the E. H. Wright 
Co., 853 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., 
and receive free and postpaid a new $1 
book, “Meat Production on the Farm,” 
which tells how to cure every kind of 
meat. This $1 book is free to farmers 
only... Write for it today. 
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On 
Y Siestbares Farms 


and in towns in the South, we feel 
sure that there are numbers of 
earnest people who would like to 
better themselves financially: You 
can positively do this if you sell 
our 


TRUSTWORTHY 


Fruit and Shade Trees, Plants, 
Evergreens, Flowering Shrubs, 
Roses, Etc. 


You do not have to be an experi- 
enced salesman to sell these. You 
do not have to create the demand. 
We have been in this business 24 
years and the volume of our sales 
is proof of the quality and service 
we give. 


One of Our Salesmen Has Made 
Over $300 in One Month in 


Commissions 


You can do as much! Of course, 
the more effectively you work, the 
more you make. If there are 
those who can’t give their full 
time, neat sums can be made by 
part time work. 





Decide Today to better Your- 
self. You can do what you will 
todo. If you are interested in 
doing this, write 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 











































Farmers who know how to save 
money buy Square Deal Fence 
and get the many years of “xtra 
service Square Deal gives. Stiff, J 
picket -like stay wires make 

fewer posts necessary; wavy or 
crimped strand. wires provide 
springiness and keep the fence 
tight and trim; the famous 
Square Deal Knot holds stay 
and strand wires in a vise-like 
grip without cutting, breaking 
or slipping; extra heavy galvanizing 
prevents rust and insures longest wear. 


FRE To Land 


Owners 


Ropp’s New Calculator 
the most valuable farm 
9k ever published. In- 
stantly figu res the cash 
value of youre FOps; capac- 
ity of cribs, 1s, silos, 
barns; answers7. 00 farm: 
proble ms; prevents errors; 
saves figuring; every land 
owner needs Ropp’s Cal 
culator daily. Write for it. 
Post card will do. Send no 
postage. Get this 50c book 
and Square Deal catalog 
Merely mention on card § 
when you expect to buy § 
more woven wire fence 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
5318 Industrial St., Peoria, Hl. 
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Here is the greatest money saving sale’ 
you ever heard of. Prices cut to the boneon n Fences 3, 
- Gates,, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint, 

eT BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES 
Don’t spend a cent until you get my prices 

= You’ a surprised when you compare with 

others. Remember I pay fre’ ight _ sell only 

direct from my factories to y 


FREE 104 PAGE BOOK 


OF — \ cteapearns ey 


y pe _ ereate st bargain boc er BR orinted. 

page is like we Se a y uy now 

Sater this sale, Prices dropped to the bottom, 

Get your name on a postal and mail NOW. Jim Brown, Pres, 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 5507 . Cleveland, Ohio 

















Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Last Call for Sowing Lawns 
and Setting Trees and Shrubs 


h hoe MAKE a lawn now, the first thing 
to do is to thoroughly break and 
fine the soil. While this is being done, 
fill it with manure unmixed with weed 
seeds or coarse lit- 
ter; sweeten it with 
ground limestone, 
using a ton to the 
acre; and enrich it 
with 500 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 300 
pounds of nitrate 
of soda, and 200 
pounds of _ kainit 
per acre. These are 
minimum  applica- 
tions. Then work the surface level; 
fine and smooth. Divide the seed into 
two equal parts and sow each part in 
opposite directions. Harrow or rake 
the seed in and roll or press them 
with the back of the spade, the foot, 
or in any way possible that will bring 
the soil particles to a firm or even 
packed condition. 


Where bluegrass will grow well, it 
makes the best lawn grass and may be 
planted alone, though 3 pounds of 
White Dutch clover may advantag- 
eously be added. Over most of The 
Progressive Farmer territory it is dif- 
ficult to succeed with bluegrass alone. 
On clay soils sow 10 pounds of Ken- 
tucky bluegrass, 8 pounds of birds’ 
grass, 8 pounds of perennial rye grass, 
8 pounds of Canada bluegrass, and 4 
pounds of White Dutch clover. In the 
Middle and Lower South and especially 
if the soil is sandy and inclined to 
shift, bind it together with a good 
Bermuda sod and sow the above mix- 
ture. In the South Atlantic and Gulf 
Coastal regions substitute carpet grass 
for the Bermuda. 

No lawn should be allowed to make 
enough growth to make it necessary 
to rake the clippings off. This is es- 
pecially true when the lawn is young. 














MR. NEWMAN 


As soon as a newly made lawn 
shows green it should be encouraged 
to make rapid growth and become well 
established before hot weather. To 
this end topdress with 200 pounds pér 
acre of acid phosphate between the 
middle of February and the middle of 
March; and beginning at the same 
time, make four. applications of nitrate 
of soda, one every four weeks, using 
50 pounds per acre at each application. 
Make all top dressings when the grass 
is dry, wet with neither dew nor rain. 
* * * 


Trees and shrubs may be planted in 
February and early March with assur- 
ance of their living and making good 
if a few 


growth the first year, nec- 
essary precautions are taken. First, 
take them up with an abundance of 


small roots—roots with unbroken and 
uncut tips. Second, prune the tops to 
balance the root area removed in tak- 
ing them up and to give shape founda- 
tion for the future growth to be as de- 
sired. Third, make holes in which 
they are to be set large enough to ac- 
commodate the roots and place the 
roots in their natural position. Fourth, 
fill the hole with rich, finely pulverized 
soil, and pack it firmly under, around, 
and above the roots until they are 
covered, leaving the top soil loose; 
Fifth, if the soil is not moist at the 
time of planting, water liberally, but 
leave the upper few inches of soil un- 
watered. Sixth, when the trees have 
been set, mulch well with manure, 
straw, or leaves. Later in the season 
work this mulch into the soil and 
through the spring and summer allow 
no weeds to grow near the trees, but 
keep a,wide area about them either 
covered with a mulch of straw, leaves 


the 








Delicious 

vegetables, ten- 

der and juicy, fresh 

from your home garden, 

Beautiful flowers, brilliant 

and rare colors, filling your house with cut 
flowers and rich in display in your yard. 


-Heavy yielding crops, for good livestock and 


poultry in your fields. 

Hastings’ Seeds have been bred and se- 
lected to produce the finest vegetables, rich- 
est colored flowers and heaviest yielding 
crops in cultivation. 

Write today for the beautiful new 1928 cat- 
ales. It is the Seed Book of the South. It de- 
scribes and pictures hundreds of the best va- 
rieties to grow and you need it in your home. 
It’s entirely free and will come to you by 
return ma 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


"*The South’s Sccdsmen’’ 
ATLANTA ] 8 


GEORGIA 2 








White 


Make your home 
ful and SAVE ON 
Tests by 
Universities 


lamps. BURNS 50 HOU 
GALLON 


Won GOLD MED 


able white light has no eq 


THE MANTLE LAMP COM 


ALSO WAREROOMS 


Beats Gas or Electric 


bright 

HALF on oil. 
Government and leading 
rove this wonderful 
new Aladdin is nearly five times as 
efficient as the best round wick flame 


common kerosene. 
odor, smoke or noise; no pumping 
up; easy to operate; won’t explode. 
AL. Guaranteed. 


Try It 10 Nights FREE 


Prove for yourself without risk that this remark- 


isfied, return it at our expense.” $1000R 
will be given to anyone who shows us an oil 
lamp equal in every way to this new Aladdin. 


Light 








and cheer- 


RS on ONE 


without cost. 
No 


quick for 10-DA 


ARMS 


Twickane LicHT 
ON HALFATHE O1F 
aaa ail 








time Ltd = ng 
from $200 ‘bur trial 
easy. NO MONEY NECE 


If not cutirely sat- 
EWARD 


ual. 


when you become a distributor. 


PANY, 284 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Illinois—Lergest Coa! oi m 


AT PHILADELPHIA; PORTLAND, 








FREE! 


Get Yours FREE 


We want one user in each locality 
to whom we can refer customers, 
In that way you may get your own 





Be the first to write 
Y FREE TRIAL OF- 


ER and learn how to get one FREE, 


Make Money 
Spare or Full Time 


No previous experience necessary. Many spare 
per month, full time workers 
ul delivery pI plan makes it 


We start 


Samples sent for ten days’ trial and GIVEN FREE 


antic Lamp Heuse in the 


ORE .; MONTREAL; WINNIPEG; LONDON, ENGLAND 











ers are Cutting their 
very bone by buying 


Kitselman 


Let us send 
log of Farm, 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


WET IT FROM THE 





saysI. V. Lynch, 
Hale Center, Texas. 


f Direct from Factory to Farm 


You, too, can save money. Our thous- 
ands upon thousands of regular custom- 


Lowest Factory Prices. 
Fence -was 
prices are 'way down. Buy now and koe 
the difference in your own pocket. 


We Pay the Freight 


you our Free 100-page Cata- 
oultry and Lawn Fence. 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. 
today for this big money-saving book. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 
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and beat the w 


Faultless-Bred King, Se 
100-pound bag 


For Re-Improved King, 
Wanamaker-Cleveland 
Carolina grown. Sele 


pound bag. 


Rumble & Wensel, 


One-Half” 






Retail Distri 


fence costs to the 

direct from us SF 
The ery 

never higher 





Q 


Plant Mitchell’s 
PEDIGREE COTTON SEED 


$6.00 per 100-pound bag 


Wholesale Distributors 
Chris. Reuter, New Orleans, La. 


Silver Plated Calendar Free, 
SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM 
Producers 
YOUNGSVILLE, N. C. 


eevil to it. 
lect Seed, $7.00 per 
Best Select Seed, 


North 
per 100- 


Pedigree, 
ct, $6.50 


Natchez, Mies. 


butor 











Write 


doukie ood fi 
le t t 
bought before recent tariff’ raise 





oes for a 





and ae at 5 
time. | 


ar §200, Deal 








Genel of lates 


Fear, Pum, Sherry, Berrien, 





or manure, or a mulch of loose earth. 


- 


PEACH&APPLE 
TREES oiizsoercts. | Fix 


y eree. yreight 4 Furcal Post. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, 


$6.95. Or regular $25.00 
the 


atalog PRE 





sas 


VY se 
yee safe eat 10-shot Py 6 in. fees ® 








sige Stecetiil v 





a limited | 





matic. » —4 in. long, our No.3482 68110, — | 
* &, ou S| 
cial at . 







our 
shoot all 


hen zi asectoe 


S. Both 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











amazing, 


[ exnons In a pre- 
vious advertisement 
it was stated that 
our flocks had been 
certified by the 
Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. This 
is an error. The 
M. A. C. has certi- 
fied no flocks, but 
has provided us 
with certified male 
birds. We use these 
certified males in 
our matings for 
heavy egg produc- 
tion, and our stock 
is of this quality 
strain. 


and pure in strain. 


strain, eg 
show qualities. 


records are up to 
per year. 


result 











Cc plet 





New Catalog Contai 





UTILITY CHICKS 


“‘The Supreme Strain”’ 
WE CAN MEET AND BEAT ANY LOW PRICE ON QUALITY CHICKS 


Nowhere will you find higher 
quality baby chicks at our 
low prices. 
single comb White Leghorn 
stock is of known ancestry 


GUARANTEED 
Utility chicks are covered by 
our iron clad guarantee, 
production and 
Our chicks 
must please or your money 
back. See guarantee. 

PEDIGREED 
Pedigreed males head our 
Grade AAA flocks whose dam 


This is our 260 to 
300 egg strain. Flocks mated 
with utmost expert care. The 
is the greatest and 


Utility Hatchery & Farms Dept.755 ZEELAND, MICH. 


Sensational New Sol-Hot 1,000 Chick Brooder free. Write for details, 
Course on Poultry. 


most consistent laying 
strain bred today. 

RECORD LAYERS 
Scores of satisfied customers 
endorse our breeding methods. 
Record layers from this won- 
derful strain are not acci- 
dents. The stock is there, 
Blood will tell. 

PRICES SLASHED 
Owing to an enormous busi- 
ness and increased production, 
we have been able to slash 
prices. They will astonish 
you, Send for new 1923 Cata- 
log with prices and absolutely 
free full and complete in- 
structive course on poultry 
care. Tells all you need know 
about profit and pleasure in 
the poultry business, 


eggs 
Our 


as to 


287 eggs 





Free for Asking. 








Baby Chicks 


every er in Ff ae. bs are = 
World’s largest producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve lar breeds of best purebred 
stock able, mod priced; also 
. QUALITY chicks fro eavy laying 
SMITH’S stock at small addition val cost 
by og ai We deliver Parcel Post 

Bast of th 





anywwhere 
e jes, and guarantee 95 
Patent Oitce per cent safe arrival. 
nearest address today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 


Boston, Mass., Dept. 61, 164 Friend Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 61 833 Locust Street 
“Cleveland Ohie, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, Illinols, Dept. 6i, 427 So. Dearborn St. 


(Member International Baby Chick Association) 





2,000,000 for 1923 
14 Popular Breeds 
All Strictly Purebred 
MISSOURI'S GREATEST HATCHERY 
AND BREEDING FARMS. 


4 


BABY CHICKS—S. C. W. Leghorns 


Chicks from our Special 
Matings of 7,000 Fancy 
Breeders with an egg rec- 


ord unsurpassed. 
60,000 CAPACITY INCUBATORS, 
TWO LARGE HATCHES EVERY WEEK. 


PRICE—$5.50 per 25; $10.50 per 50; $20 per 100, 
delivered. Special price on large numbers. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 


ENSLEY, ALABAMA, 











Baby Chicks — Hatching Eggs | 
Can Supply Your Wants with Baby Chicks and 
sure Eggs, from specially mated — of 
NGLET BARRED ROCKS A 
LonD FARMS 8S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
BABY CHICKS—20c each, delivered; 100 per cent 


delivered, 
STATESBORO, 


EGGS—$1.50 and $3 per 15, 
W. H. SMITH, Route D, 








live delivery guaranteed. 
GA. 








S.CWhite 
wacky gS Sie e™ 


Beason. 
813 Franklin St., Kirksville, Mo. 





30,000 Hogan tested and personally inst 
a tested for vitality and egg production 

well as standard qualities. 20,000 eggs 
incubated daily. Our immense production 
means e service and lowest prices 
possible. llth season. CATALOG FREE. 


Booth Hatchery, ly 


CLINTON, MO. 








RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


From Hand-picked Parentage.% 
They Grow Into Layers. 

Our handsome illustrated cat- 

alog is a human interest story 

telling you why. FREE. 
Chicks and Hatching Eggs 
ready to ship now from the 
followin : White and 
Bro 


Island Reds, 
dottes and Anconas. Post- 
pels. Live Arrival Guaran- 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
\ (Member International Baby Chick Association.) 














SUNBEAM HATCHERY. Chicks produced under my 
personal supervision from healthy, heavy laying flocks. 
PRICES: White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 50, $7; 
100, $13; 500, 2.50. Barred Rocks, 
. C. and 8. C. Reds, and Anconas, 
50, $8; 100, $15; 500, $72.50. White and 
Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes a . 


Minorcas, 50, 50; | $16; 
$77.50. White and Buff Orpingtons, Sil: 
= L. Wyandottes, 50, $9; | 8; 

$87. 30. Postpaid. Full live delivery 
saarenieed Order now and get them 
when you want them. Bank reference. - 
Cataieg, Free. Memember I. B. C. A 
H. B. TIPPIN, Box L, 








White Leghorn CHICKS 
Write Mio, Fron tond—ARarst Glossent 


Box 46. 


ly orders: 
ope strain 8.0.4. ioeheree pedi; 


yg Ll 
ee Bron healthy chick! 
GERLiN’sS ceane view yromiey Farm, 
PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 
B 


CHIC orous, from 40 is, Heavy 


layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 

age PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
Hatcheries EAST AND WEST from which 

¢ to ship. A month’s feed FRBE. Catalog free. 
: Nabob Hatcheries , Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 
CHI Delivery guaranteed. Popular 
varieties. Pit Games and 

others. Write for catalog. For years our 

flocks have been sel and mated for 

high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 

332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chicks & Eggs 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 


12 varieties. Best laging strains. Incubate 15,000 eggs 
daily. Catalog free. Reasonable prices. Free live de- 
livery. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 








Coster Hall, Pa. 














WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS—World’s Great- 


est Layers—Highest grade chicks guaranteed. Also 
Anconas, p gua Reds, Minorcas. 98 per cent live 
delivery Our 16th year. Instructive catalog. 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 





HILLVIEW 282-EGG STRAIN 8S. GC. 
WHITE LEGHORNS—EFEeggs, $1.50 per 15; $7.50 per 
100. Baby Chicks, $15 per 100. Select Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices at all times. Write for mating list. 

THE PEACH WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 
Box 171, Lynchburg, 


YOUNG & 


Tenn. 








FINDLAY, OHIO. 
‘ E K GIANTS 
THE DUAL PURPOSE FOWL 
Patehiog Eggs—$25 ag i $13 per 50; $7 per 25. 
Baby Chicks—$50 per 100; $27 per 50; $14 per 25. 
Write for descriptive circ as and general informa- 
tion about JERSEY BLACK GIANTS. 


PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, 
Flemington, New Jersey. 
.. ell 

















SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
20 Popular Breeds— 40,000 weekly. 
Live delivery guaranteed—prepaid to your door. ice 
list and new cutee full of useful information called 
FREE. Our bod 6 een is back of every order sent us. 

Yards, Dept. 0. Crandall, ind. 

















Weshipeverywhere. Sate arrivat 
Quarenteed. 20 thoroughbred var i- 
1 Hatched right. Member 


t. Baby Chick Assn. Cataleg free, 
Mammoth Natobery. 


.R.F.D.18, Glen Eltyn, Il, 
BRISTOL irre rarities frets ursboued. Vie: 
CHICKS orous MOUNTAIN stock 


Free Catalog. 
Bristol Chick Hatchery, 


Box G, Bristol, 
pe] EGG 
| nt ie 
: sade of California 


edwood, covered 
with galvanized 





Va.-Tenn. 





chick nursery, hot water heat, 
copper tanks. Shipped complete, 
set up, ready to run, freight paid, 


140 EGG INCUBATOR WITH ‘BROODER $19.75 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, nny ONLY. 23.50 
260 EGG INCUBA H BROODER 32.90 
peed fe ee sae — ~ K. FREE Cotelos 


myn 








Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer” when you write 
one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 
you a square deal. 


Common Breeds of Ducks 


(Contiuued from February 10) 


T= Muscovy duck is a South Ameri- 
can product, and has marked char- 
acteristics. It is a very strong flyer, 
easily frightened, and the males are 
very pugnacious 
and quarrelsome. 
No other poultry is 
safe in their neigh- 
borhood. The Mus- 
covy duck’s head is 
long. The drake’s 
is large and carries 
a large crest. The 
face is peculiar. 
The cheeks are 
naked with a scar- 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


let fleshy space around the eyes, ex- 
tending to the bill. It gives them 
an ugly, savage appearance. They 


are the largest of the duck tribe, drakes 
10 pounds, ducks 7 pounds. They are in- 
ferior layers. Their flesh, when young, 
is good. 

The White Muscovy is pure white with 
pale yellow legs and blue eyes. The 
colored Muscovy has black and white 
head, pink bill, blue back with some 
white on back, wings lustrous green 
black, tail and body black and white. 

The Indian Runner is the heavy layer 
of the duck family. It came from India, 
and its peculiar running, not waddling, 
gait gave it a part of its name. 

The Indian Runner is a very active 
bird, a great forager, and needs lots of 
range. It is a non-sitter but a heavy 
layer. Records of 200 eggs average in 
small flocks, and 190 average in flocks of 
100 are well established. It is small in 
size, drakes weighing 4% pounds, and 
ducks 4 pounds. Its flesh is a deep 
yellow color and of fine quality. 

The fawn Runner has a light fawn or 
gray head with a narrow white cheek 
line. Bill green with a black bean. The 
whole head is long and very straight. 
Eyes are hazel. The neck is very long, 
slender, and white in color to the breast. 
Breast is round, full, and the plumage 
is light fawn or gray about half way to 
legs, shoulders and wings same. Body 
and fluffs are white, as is the lower part 
of the back. Tail in drake dark bronze 
green. In duck light fawn, shanks and 
toes are red. 

The Buffs, 
pingtons, are an 
oped within the past 10 years, 
color is a rich fawn buff, 


sometimes called Buff Or- 
American breed devel- 


Their 


The bill of drake is yellow, that of duck 
bright orange with a dark bean. Legs 
and toes are bright yellow. The drake’s 
tail feathers are stiff and well curled. 
Their build and size is about that of the 
Aylesbury duck, and they are said to be 
good layers. 

Until 35 to 40 years ago, duck 
ing on a commercial scale was little 
known, but since then it has developed 
rapidly and especially near the large 
Northern and Eastern cities, duck rais- 
ing for market has grown into an 
important industry. Plants producing 
from 10,000 to 50,000 ducks annually 
are common. 


rais- 


There is no reason, however, why 
the average Southern farmer should 
not add duck raising to the farm in- 
dustries and there is almost 
reasonably good nearby market. For 
home use, a well fattened young duck 
9 to 10 weeks old is a notable add 
tion to the farm bill of fare, and duck- 
lings of the White Pekin breed, should, 
at that age weigh from 4 to 5 pounds 
each. It does not pay to keep them 
after that age, as they are liable to 
lose instead of increasing in weight. 


' 
always a 


The duck house need not be elabor- | 


ate. The main feature of importance 
is a dry floor, to insure which, in addi- 
tion to some elevation above surround- 
ings, tight roofs and walls are needed 
While ducks are water birds, cold feet 
affect them more than any other 
source of trouble. Thefefore, a dry 
dirt floor with plenty of clean, dry 
straw will insure comfort and ‘health, 





The Progressive Farmer 
wit le 


with the little white le 
of Musterole <tc: pow. face prod 
bathroom she 


you can 

easily head off crou py colds 

before they get beyond 
control. 

The moment u hear 


that , get out 

the good nT Me Musterole and 

rub this soothing ointment 

ge ently on the chest and 
on. 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other slangie ingromente, 
Musterolepenetratesright 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, » 
colds and croup. as 

fet abst ae 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Of Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLAST: 











Built by experienced workmen to give long 
satisfactory service. Your complete satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for our catalog. It 
will show you how to save many dollars on 
Buggies and Wagons. 

B. W. Middlebrooks, Box 12, Barnesville, Ga. 

















WE HAVE GOT THE 


Best Ditcher and Terracer 


ON THE MARKET 
IT’S THE COOK 
WRI TE FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS, 


g Implement Company, 
98-100 S. FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. | 














Im MG 





‘the drake’s | 
. | 
head and upper neck a rich seal brown. | 





Make best in pong money—big cap out w 

oe phe and pri Also Saw Mitts, te Rare, Shingle Mills, 
%. Feed Mills, Engiaes. Belting. ate what you want. 

T PRICES WRITE TODA 


AMERICAN MACHINERY CO.,7 Nelson ‘se ATLANTA, GA. 


y, 
Miller’s Poultry Guide ¢ 
Tells how experts h feed and raise 
FREE: poultry for profits. Also quotes low prices 
nm baby chicks, pure bred poultry, eggs 
for hatehing, incubators, Mammot hatehers, 
supplies, etc. Fully flinstrated. Write today. 
4. W. MILLER CO., Box 50. Rockford, ill. 


Best Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions 

and Full Page Art Chicken Pictures, 
natural pat suitable for framing, 
FREE with s during year. 


US le stamps accepted 15¢ 


Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practical 
articles by foremost poultrymen. 
ayr.$1; 2yrs. $1.50; + $2. 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 2c Mt. Morris, IIL 


est Hatches 
Strong Chicks 


That’s what 1S get with a Cham- 
ion Belle City Hatching Outfit. My 
ree Book“ Hatching Facts” tells 

how—gives newest ideas and quick- 

est ways to make poultry pay big with my 


95 140-Egg Champion 
13% Belle City Incubator 


Double Walls Fibre Board — Hot-Water Cop- 
per Tank— Seif-Regulated Safety Lamp— 

ermometer & Holder—Egg Tester—Deep 
—— $6.95 buys 140-Chick ®8octh only 
Hot-Water Double-Walled Brooder $ 95 


Express Prepaid 
East of the Rockies and .. 


allowed to points beyond. r= 
With this Guaranteed j 4 See 
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‘Saturday, February 24; 1923 





Money-Saving 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


Order YOUR 2, ep and 
Papers in Our Clubs and 


SAVE MONEY! 


Wee ny Commercial Appe Appeal i Si 70 





Home Circle Magaz sh 
The Progressive — ~Giub 11 All for 
: orld...... sapere 
E> pias Farmer $1. 25 
Patterns ...... oowad suvesee 














Mississippi-Valley edition, Memphis, Tenn., covering Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, 100,000 circulation 
Carolinas-Virginia edition, Raleigh, N. C., covering 
Carolina and Virginia, 100,000 circulation 
Texas edition, Dallas, Texas, covering Texas and Southern Oklahoma, 65,000 


CISGMIEABONA~ dp-c.0oisscrese 
Circulation all editions—350,000 


Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. 
to use. Cash with order) 


Always address: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, , Birmingham, Ala. 





(25) °223 


Purebred Baby Chicks—Quality chicks at quantity 


ity 
prices. Circular free. Dixie Hatchery, Box 685, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 


Ghaneia- Alabama edition, Birmingham, Ala., covering Georgia, 
Florida, 85,000 ci ee i 5 a TER EE TRIS 


hatching eggs 
No 





Chicks—Leadirg Kinds. Write today for free copy 
k. 


large illustrated chick boo! Comfort Hatchery, 
Wind isor, Missouri. 


ris Strain’’ S, C. White Leghorns—Baby chicks, 
stock for sale. Alabama Poultry Farm, 








asulga, 





~ Baby Chicks- 2,000,000 for 1923-—-14 popular varie- 


ties, purebred. Guaranteed. Lowest prices Catalog 
free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo 





saby Chicks—All Standard Breeds—Hatch off each 


week, Write for price list. North Alabama Hatchery 
& Supply Co., 112 West Clinton St., Huntsville, Ala 








(State plainly what editions you wish 
as far in advance as possibl 
prices. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Box P-214, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia. 





LIVESTOCK 














The Progressive Farmer. Club $1.50. 


McCall’s Magazine.......-- 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 14 Both for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution.. 1.50 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 15 Both for 
Thrice-A-Week New York $1.50 








The Progressive Farmer.. Club 12 All for BERKSHIRES 

cate .....- engnstze case $1 50 Large Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 
One Progressive a, ° POLAND-CHINAS 

Book .....--++++ Spotted Poland-Chinas — Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mortons Hog Farm, Russellville, Ky. 
Two Tried Sows, Several Gilts and Pigs—All regis- 
Poland-Chinas. Burch’e Stock Farm, 
Eastman, Ga. 
Big Type Poland- ge pe and Cw , ser- 
an bah po to buyer. Ch ey ' 8, 
Holland, Blue iprings, Miss. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 














Minorcas, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
per cent live delivery. Ducklings, 25c. Eureka Hatch- 
ery, Jackson, Miss. 

White Leghorn Baby Chicks of Superior Quality— 
From our own breeding pens exclusively. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Circular free. The Marion Hatchery, 
Route 6, Marion, Ohio. 


ng Eggs- 
Leghorns—15, i 50; ’ 
Burch’s Stock Farm, Eastman, 
Se White Leghorns—From hens, 200 to 296 





Or 
, that live and will grow. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Moulin 


Baby Chicks—Hatching Eges and Cockerels for Sale 
All from our famous Young Strain’’ 8. C. White 


Leghorns. Mating list free. Pinecrest Poultry Farm, 
West Point, Ga 


‘Leghor ns—Place orders 
Write for catalog and 


Baby Chicks—Rocks, Reds, 








Baby 1 ‘hicks Leghorns, - ide. eac . Barred Rocks, 
i8c, postpaid; 100 











grade, 
Wyandottes. Circular free. The Knoxville Hatchery, 
Route 9, Knoxville, Tenn 

Baby Chicks—Leading varieties. Standard-bred, vig- 
orous, heavy-laying stock Lowest prices Best ‘qual- 
ity. Postage paid. Illustrated catalog free. Superior 
Poultry Co., Windsor Missouri. 





r Black Minorcas—Eggs, $1.50 per 15, 
Ga. A. Ward, Ashland, Ala. 





White Orpingtons—W Sg 
list free. Alabama Orpington 





Registered Angus Cathe—Any age. Priced to sell. 
N. = Black, York, 8. 





The Progressive Farmer.. b 16 All for 
yoner > eee neces oe 
‘oul 


r Progressive Farmer $1.50 


Patterns .........sscsseeee 


The Progressive Farmer.. 
American Woman’s Mage- Club 17 All for 





Four Progressive. Farmer $1.25 
Patterns ........-- heen de 





ngus Cattle—The herd where champion blood lines 
guatdcnate. ‘Like begets like. Put those idle 
acres aqewins prime beef. Sanford & Rich, Mocks- 
ville, N. 





GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey Bulls for Sale. George Dampken, North 
Manchester, Indiana. 

Registered <i Guernseys—Bulls and females, of 
Rose and King of Chilmark breeding; large herd. G. M, 
Wallace, Falmouth, Va. 


~ Registered ~ Guernsey Bull Calves—From | high- pro- 














Woman’s Home Companion ° 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 20 All for 
The Pathfinder....... eeasie $1 50 
Home Circle Magazine..... ° 








The Progressive Farmer. .Club 22 Both for 








The Progressive Farmer.. Club 18 All for ducing cows. Some old oe for service. C. 
Poonie's viommn, Soneued.-.« $1 50 McCall, Bennettsville, 8. 
‘our Progressive Farmer 2 
SERIE. <tacenccssss cokes HAMPSHIRE Sa sieelats 
Hampshire P 5. ‘ed: per furnis 
The Progressive Farmer. Club 19 Both for Write A. P. Gafhoun: Minter, ying “ 
HOLSTEINS 


Fine Pair oe Registered Holsteins—Male, 1,300 ‘Ds.; ; 


cow, 1,100 $150 gets the pair. O, J. Renegar, 


Care P. O.. , te Ala. 





JERSEYS 





Big Bargain: 70 Dairy cows and high-grade Jersey 














for Hatching—Purebred 8. 
« Strain)—Beautiful ; 
Send for mating list. Quality Poultry Farm, 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Sturdy Baby Chicks—The raisable kind. From high- 
open-range flocks. Barred Rocks, Reds, White 


Raby Chicks—From heavy layers. Rhode Island 


Reds and White Lexhorns. 3,000 ready for delivery 
each Tuesday. Tarrant City Poultry Farm, Ellis 
Bynum, Proprietor, Tarrant City, Ala. 


Rhode Island Red Baby Chicks and Eggs—From 


prize winning, heavy laying stock. Chicks, 20c-25¢ 


$2.50 and $3 sitting, postpaid. Holly 


ch. Eggs, 
Hill Poultry Farm, Crescent City, 





~ Fishel Strain White Rocks—Kegs, $1.65. 
Farm, a Cc. 





-~From te team winners ; 


8. C. Aneconas (Sheppard Strain)—-Baby chicks. 


Less than 100, 25¢ each; 100 to 500, 22%c each; 500 
or more, 20¢ each. No hatching eggs. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Lee Poultry Farm, Anniston, Ala 





$2 Purebred Barred Rock aus “$1 50 for 15. | 


S. C. Bhode Island Reds—Foundation stock from 


pedigreed prize winners’ $30 sitting exes. I am offer- 
ing a limited number eggs, $3 sitting. 
for $7.50. Murphree’s Red Yards, Andalusia, Ala. 


Baby chicks, 15 








winning 
Rocks, and Reds 100 per cent delivery to your door, 
Write for prices and catalog. deal Hatchery, Waynes- 





Baby Chicks—Trapnested and tested flocks; are state 
birds. test quality to be had. Leghorns, 





~ Purebred me et -C 





boro, Va 
Increase Your F a k Average With ‘“‘Lay or Leave’’ 
Strain Leghorns taby chicks from trapnested hens, 
$15 100 Fine cect greed half Hollywood cockerels, 
Stanton’s White Leghorn Farm, DeFuniak Springs, 
Florida. 











Baby Chicks—We sell baby chicks by the 100 or 


1,000 15 Varieties; purebred heavy laying strains. 
Write for beautiful illustrated catalog and 1923 price 
list The Owenton Hatchery, Box 1495, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 








Plan 
breed rs of Ww hite P iymouth 


8S. C. White Leghorns Vigorous Strong Hatched 


Baby Chicks—Big hatch every week. Big white fertile 
hatching eggs Free handsome | illustrated 20-page 
1923 catalog just off the press. Twelfth season. Carl 
Gilliland, Siler City, } é 





“Roe ks “(iishel Strain Di- 
15 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 





rag 2.00 heifers. Geo. W. Thomas, Marion, Ala. 

Christian erald.......+++ RED POLLS 

The Progressive Farmer. .Club 23 Both for Best for the South—Dual-purpose Red Polled Cattle. 
1 7 eef, milk. Write us your wants. Oak Grove Stoc 

Pictorial Review....... sees ° Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax County. 

The Progressive Farmer..Club 24 Both for GOATS - 

For Sale—Toggenburg Milk Goats. Dr. M. lo 
Breeder’s Gazette.......... “4 Smith, Orangeburg, 8. C. 





The Progressive Farmer. .Club 25 Both for 


Hoard’s Dairyman......... . ° 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
People’s Home Journal.... Club 27 All for 
American Woman’s oe 





SN i os cacsweapovesnes coe 
Ww World....... 
Fee Freqrantvs Haus 420 9a 08 


SC sane 


The Progressive Farmer.. 

Weekly Commercial Appeal Club 28 All for 
Tri-Weekly Comseaen.. 

Good Stories............ ; $2 00 
Home Circle Magazine... Chae 


The Progressive Farmer.. 

The Pathfinder............ . Club 29 All for 
People’s Home Journal.. 

American Woman’s Mage- $2 00 











The Progressive Farmer.. Club 30 Both for 





Copy of Massey’s Garden $1. 
The Progressive Farmer.. Club 31 All for 
i How to Guscers — $1 





The Progressive Farmer..Club 32 Both for 
Copy of How to Succeed 
With the Home Orchard ° 





PET STOCK 





DOGS 





Beautiful Registered White Collie Pe lca to 
a. 


$25. Ernest Sherman, Summerdale, 





Want Well-Trained Fox Hounds—Must be cheap 


for cash. Good tree dogs for sale. Homer Duncan, 
Buford, Ga. 





At Stud—Airedale, “Sportamen’s Desire’’—Highly 


bred, intelligent puppies. Pedigree and information 
on request. R. Emmett Chatfic eld, Culloden, Ga, 


For Sale at All Times—Purebred Fox Dogs and 


Puppies—Also combination hunting dogs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Try us. Cloverdale Hennels, Oscar 
Faulkner, Mer., Philcampbell, Ala. 


Free to Dog Owners — Polk Miller’s Famous Dog 


Book—64 pages on care, feeding, training, with ail- 
ment chart, and Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘Tribute to 
a Dog,” ete. Also full list Sergeant’s dog medicines, 
the standard for 44 years. Just send your name and 
address. Our free advice department will answer any 
question about your dog’s health free. Polk Miller 
Drug Co., Inc., 117 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 





POULTRY AND EGGS 





ANCONAS 





Sheppard Strain Anconas—Eggs, $1.25 per 15. None 


better. C. D. Duke, Clanton, Ala. 








Aristocrats- Fy ne dark matings. 
1 
€ 





























"RHODE ISLAND REDS 





~ Service able Hligh-claas Utility S. C. 





s. 
Baby chicks, $20 for 
phree’s Poultry Farm, Aridalusta, Ala. 


Cc, Anconas (Sheppard | Strain) Eggs, $2 sitting. 
0; , less than 100. Mur- 





ANDALUSIANS 





The Progressive Farmer..Club 33 Both for 
Copy The Progressive 
armer Account Book.. 





The Progressive Farmer.. 

Oe  Saeeneeee Farmer Club 3% All for 
i é 

One Progressive Farmer . 

Account Book........... . ° 





The Progressive Farmer... 
pet eame. ceceeceesceeee Club 35 All for 


One svegranstes Farmer 
$2.25 


One Progress: 
Account Book............ 








The Progressive Farmer.. Club 36 Both for 
Poultry Tribune.........4 . 





RENEWAL NOTICE 


Watch your label. If your time is up or 
will be within the next few months, don’t 
fail to renew now so as to take advantage 
“s = of these real bargains. 

a yes renew now, you will be credited 
in advance of your present date. 


(Agents are not allowed to sell these clubs) 


Purebred Andalusian Eggs—$4 for 15; $7 for 30, 


postpaid and insured. Mrs. Gilbert Clark, Tupelo, 
Mississippi. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 





Jersey Black Giants (Superhen Strain)—Send for 
catalog. Jersey Giant Farm, Breaux Bridge, La. 





LEGHORNS 





Brown Leghorn’s (Russel’s Strain)—Dees, ~ $1 50. 
nee McCall, Opelika, Ala. 





is “st 25; $5. L. Goldsmith, Atmore, Ala. 


White Leghorns—Pen egas, 15, $2.50; utility, 
R 


eS een Leghorns (Tormohien_ Strain) — 
J 


& C. 
$2 per 15, postpaid. Mrs. J. W. Bomar, LaFayette, 
Georgia. 


Superior White Leghorn Begs—$7 per 100; $1.25 


per 15. Write Thompson Poultry Farm, Stapleton, 
Alabama. 





‘‘Majestic’’ White Leghorns—Eggs, $2 sitting; $10 


100. Hatch guaranteed. Curtis Russell, Guntersville, 
Alabama. 





Tom Barron White Leghorn Cockerels—$2 each; 


80 
3, $5.50. 17 Eggs, $1.50; 100, $6. George B. Davis, 
Newbern, Tenn. 











USE THIS COUPON 

The Progressive Farmer. 

Enclosed find $...... for which uense 
send me all the papers named in Clu o. 


Sea se . for a term of one year each. 
NOME 2. cccccccccccccccvccccscccccccccsoecoocs 





PB Devievi Wems..... State.........00000 





Impiove Your Laying Strain With a 8S. C. Brown 


Leghorn Cockerel for $2. Tennessee Valley Egg * arm, 
Scottsboro, Ala. 


Lay 265 to 300 Eges Per Year Ferris Strain Pure- 


bred White Leghorn Cockerels—9 months old, $5 each. 


4 i. Harman, Odessadale, Ga. 





~§. C. White Leghorns (Young Strain)—Bred to lay. 


Exes, 15, $1.50; 100, $8. Pullets and cockerels, $2 
each. oO. lL. Kilday, Newbern, Ala. 


S. C. White Leghorn Eggs—$2 per 15. Vigorous, 


winter layers. Fertility guaranteed. _- Poultry 
Yards, 119 Sitter Street, Montgomery, Ala. 





S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs—$2 and $3 15, prepaid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. All males direct from Tor- 
mohlen. Oscar Davis, Athens, Ala., Route 6. 





8. C. White Leghorn Eggs—From Ferris 200 to 265- 


egg strain; $1.50 for 15; special prices on lots. A few 
cockerels and cocks, $3 to $5. Cedar Creek Poultry 
Farm, Charing, Ga. 





sripaid: MG. ‘Rowse, Wetohatchie, atk 











6. 6 _—., —-. t= Wyckoff, not 
other From select, 


with heavy 
es stock. pe ~~ as i world’s great- 


; $1.25 per 15, 









a® 





Progressive Farmer 
Agents Wanted! 


F YOU like The Progressive Farm- 

er, we hope you will interest your- 
self in getting others to read it. We 
offer LIBERAL PREMIUMS TO 
CLUB WORKERS and will be glad 
to make you a regular agent. 

Of if you do not care to try for any 
number of subscriptions, why not at 
least get enough to get your own re- 
newal free? For each $1 in subscrip- 
tions for other people that you send 
us, we will renew your own subscrip- 
tions six months free. That is to say, 
send us $2 in subscriptions for other 
people and you get your own sub- 
scription renewed one year free; for 
$3 in subscriptions for other people, 
you get your renewal 18 months, etc. 

Why not renew your own subscrip- 
tion in this way and at the same time 
do one or more neighbors a good 
turn by getting them as Progressive 
Farmer readers? 

















[IT PAYS TO READ 











For advertising purposes, 





RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
Rhode rola, W hase mY aretully selected mat- 
00, > 








Coluntbisn Ney aaa Eggs—-$2 for 15. 
la 





Jersil Ss Invincible Strain W hite W: yandotte s—Breed- 





Regal Strain White Wyandotte Eeas 





_ Pens. easn by beautiful ~ My 
2. Mrs. Maud Johnston, 


Columbian svyansatine—Faem. 
winning over Ens 
winners, Thomasville, 





ADVERTISEMENTS! 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 
They tell us of the best place to buy, 

and give up-to-the minute inform<tion of 

the great world of business. 

They tell us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
most successful farm implements and ma- 
chinery. 

The information contained in them is 
such that one cannot afford to pass them 
by; they tell of comforts of which our 
fathers never dream 

And finally, th are educative, and 
gave us money. Therefore those who do 
mot read advertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 








Decembe 
paas pens, $2.50 for 15. 











Catalog free. Oakdale 


: h 
Bros nea cAlister: 


8S. C. White Leghorns (Ferris Strain)— 





Bedrock prices. Circular. 
ville, Pa. 








If you have a surplus of any kind 


of farm products, why let it go to 
waste ? Put a small ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it 
at a profit. 








ay 


Farmers’ Exchange 


oi Sa a Word, Cash With Cri 
initial. Number or Amount Counts as a 
Always address THE PROGEKSRIYE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


The above rate applies to the 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


BABY CHICKS 


Georgia- 
State 





Fgtte.-Cobben. Onion — 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000, $5. ty Plant Farm, Thomasville, G 


500 Extra Large Cabbage Plants—Postpald, wa: 
500, medium sized, ae 75e. RK. O-. > 
Darien, Georgia. 

Cabbage—W akeflelds, 
paid: 250, 75c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. 
Farms, Avondale, Ala. 

Frostproof Cabbage—Leading Varieties — 250 post- 
paid, 50c; 1,000 postpaid, $1.50. Expressed, 1,000, $1; 
10,000, $7.50. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga 

Send No Money—Wakefield and Flat Duteh Cab- 
bage—Sent C. O. D.: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50 and 
charges. EB. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville » Ga. 











Succession, Flat Dutch—Pre- 
00 Avondale 











hicks —- Guaranteed Purebred Barred Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds—Free from disease. Guaranteed 
delivery and satisfaction. $16.50 per 100. Order from 
this advertisement and save disappointment, Idlewile 
Farm & Hatchery, Wytheville, Va. 


High-class Trapnested Strain 8. C. White Leghorns 
reed: 8 , $8 and up. Sitting eges, $1.50 and 
up, and by chicks, $18 a hundred and up. _ For 
da circular, address Gordon Worley, Mar., 
College Training School, Poultry Dept., Auburn, Ala. 


pa Chicks—White Leghorns Exclusively — From 

own stock, — have been selected for vigor, type 

and “production et my circular before ordering if you 
are looking for quality chicks at reasonable prices. 
Bell Rose Poultry Farm, Morristown, Tenn., Route 1 


Baby Chicks—20 varieties 5 50,000 weekly. From 

Hogan tested flocks. Miller baby chicks are shipped 
a post. Safe delivery guarant 

Over 1 000 eneet customers. 20th season. Big 

gatalog free. ler Poultry Farms, Box 600, Lancas- 




















Ferris Strain 8. C, White Leghorns—Baby Chicks, 
seeing Eggs—230-264-egg hens mated to 800-egg 
d from Ferris. 15 Eggs, $2; 

P>,] Chicks, $5; 100, $18; postpaid. Order from ad. 
Satisfaction euaranteed. Meadowview Poultry Farm, 
Athens, Alabam 





DUCKS 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs—$2 for 12. 
nkton hen eggs, $2 for 15; delivered, 
werside Stock Farm, Sycamore, 


PEA FOWLS 


anted—Peafowls. Mrs, Geo. A. Taylor, Monetta, 
Bouth Carolina, 





White Or- 
parcel post. 




















TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red Turkey Eggs—$3.50 for 10. J. W. 
Upehurch, Gordo, Ala. 
Purebred Mammoth Bronze Toms—$10. Marengo 
Farms, Demopolis, Ala. 
Superb Mammoth White Toms—$10. Mrs. Willie 


P. — Comer, Al la. 


jourbon Turkeys—$3. "White Guineas, $3. Lizzie 
eee Route 4, Huntsville, Ala. 


Purebred Buff Turkey Eggs—$4.50 per dozen. Mrs. 
Clell Bailey, Route 3, Gordo, Ala. 


Blue Ribbon Mammoth Bronze ee 80 Ihs., 














$12.50 and $15. A. P. Troutman, Addor 
y+ a> Bronze Toms—High-class, extra big bone, 
23 to 25 15; 26-29 Ibs., $20. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed, T. “hs Word, Okolona, Miss. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 


Jersey Black Giant Eggs—$2.50 per sitting. ng. Buff 
> ag on, Rhode Island Reds and Whites, $1.25. 
la, Gardner, Fayette, Ala. 


Pee Rocks, Reds, Games, Wyandottes, “Leg- 
horns, and etc.—Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $6 per 100, deliv~ 
ered. Macon Poultry Association, Notasulga, Ala. 


Limestone Farm Bureau Poultry Association Offers 
for Hatching—From all popular breeds, at rea- 
sonable prices, from one sitting up. Backed by the 








Association and the members supplying them. All 
flocks officially inspected. Special proposition to 
County Agents. Write Mrs. Fred Stewart, Sec.y, 


Athens, Alabama. 


spante of Large Selected Stock Cabbage and Onions 
75c; 1,000, $1.25. Porto Rico and tomato, 
1, 300. $1.56. Outlaw Plant Co., Hahira, Ga. 


~ Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage end White Bermuda 
Onion Plants—100, 25c; 500, $1; 1 $2; 3 $5, 
postpaid, insured. Chas. 8. ‘seasieg, yo Hh "Ala. 


For Sale—Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
Large and stocky, at $2 per 1,000; 25c per 100, ex- 
pressed; 30c per 100, postpaid. W. L. Kivett, High 
Point, N. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—By parcel post; 100, 
30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. By express: 1,000, 
1.25. Satisfaction or money Seluauied, Raleigh Plant 
ompany, Raleigh, N. 


Frostproof Plants—Wakeflelds, Flat Dutch, Succes- 
a. White Bermuda Onion—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
000, $4. Prompt shipments or money refunded. 
Fimerald Farms, Meigs, Ga, 


Cabbage Plants — That Head — From experienced 
grower. No trashy plants ee 250 postpaid, 50c; 
500 postpaid, 75c. Expressed, 1,000, “$1; 10,000, $7.50. 
R. Parks, Darien, Georgia 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—-From Long Island seed. 
Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch. 
$1 1,000, express collect, 5,000 or over, at T5c. 
Burch’s Stock Farm, Eastman, Ga. 


i 
s 


























Remember, Cabbage Plants From Ma de 
postpaid, is cheapest and cost you less than C, O. D. 
shipments, 500 medium sized, postpaid, 75c; 500 ex- 
tra large plants, $1, postpaid. R. O. Parks, Darien, 
Georgia. 


Miltions Hardy, Field-grown Cabbage Plants—Stan- 
dard varieties. 1,100 postpaid, $1.50; 5,000 expressed, 
$4.50; 20,000 for $14. Fine large plants, prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed. R. A. Strain, Brunswick, Ga., and 
Darien, Ga. 








Send No Money—‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants— 
Cc. O. D. mail or express: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50, and charges. Pay on 
arrival. Return if unsatisfactory. Councill Plant 
Company, Thomasville, Ga, 


Millions Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch— 
Large green plants, Government inspected; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid; 5,000 for. $5, by express. 
Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. 


Special for Two Weeks — 10,000,000 
Cabbage ee py varieties. 500, 
900; °F 000, $3.75; 10,000, 7; 100,000, $65; cash. 
Mailed or expressed collect. Fine plants, prompt ship- 
ments; good order delivery guaranted or money cheer- 
rad rerenaet. Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, 
yeorgia. 





“Frostproot”’ 
60c; 1,000, 


Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Lig oo 3 Succession, 
Flat . Dutch Cabbage—Collect for 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $4. Ty Minions now. 
ready. Jones Valley Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 

Millions of Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wake- 
fields, Succession and Flat Dutch—Shipped at once 
and guaranted to arrive in good condition. Postpaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.65. Express or mail collect: 500, 
65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga: 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Open field grown, fully 
hardened. Varieties:: Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Fiat Dutch, Suecession and Sure 
Head. Express collect, $1 per 1,000. Prepaid parcel 
post, 250 for 60 cents; 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. 
Guarantee prompt shipment, absolute satisfaction or 
money refunded. ferences, Bradstreet, Bank of Tif- 
ton, and National Bank. Tifton Potato Company, 
Tifton, Georgia. 


Cabbage Plants ulwood’s Frost Proof Cabbage 
Plants Now Ready—Varieties: Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices by 
express: 1,000 to 4,000, at $1.50 per 1,000; 
9,000, at $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 and over, at $1 per 
1,000. By parcel post, postpaid: 100 for 50c; 500 for 
1.25; 1,000 for $2.25. First-class plants from best 
ong Island seed. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. P D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


“Ten Million Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, large and 
well rooted; fresh, fleld grown, from Long Island seed. 
Each bundle of 50 plants variety labeled. Full count. 
Quick shipments. Varieties: Early Jersey and Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch (assorted 
as wanted). Also White Bermuda — plants. Post- 
paid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Ex- 
press eollect; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. 50; 10,000, $7.50; 
50,000, $35. Satisfaction assured. Davis Plant Com- 
pany Tifton, Georgia. 

CANE AND SORGHUM 

Texas Seeded Ribbon—8c Ib. Leslie Swearengin, 
Albertville, Ala. 

Early Amber, Early Orange, Sugar Drip, and Jap- 
anese—Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
Gaffney, 8. C 

Boyd Bros. & Ross’s Pedigreed Texas Seeded Ribbon 
Cane Seed—Will make from 400 to 500 gallons per acre. 
Price per pound, from 1 to Ths., 15c per .; 10 
Ibs. and up at 10c per Ih. Lynnville, Tenn, 


CLOVER 



































sore 


Mosby Prolific—Hand picked. Peck, 75c; bushel 
a. 


$2.50. Leslie Swearengin, Albertville, Al: 
COTTON 
~ Half and “Halt “Cotton Seed—Booklet free. Joha M 
Bligh, Decatur, Ala. 





Half and aad Wannamaker’s Cotton Seed—$2 bu. 
Try me. . O'Neal, Gurley, Ala. 

Cook Cotton Seed—Bale per acre, 1922. Sushe! 
$1.25. Geo. W. Thomas, Marion, Ala 

Cooks 307-6 W it Resist ant C "ott om "Seed Culled ; 
at $2 bushel Stevenson & Wilkerson, Notasulga, Ala 











2,500 Bushels Carefully Ginned Wannamaker-Cleve- 
land—Bushel, $2; 100 Ibs., $5.50. Hendrix Young, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Toole Wilt Resistant Seed—For $1,50 bushel. We 
have improved these seed for 10 years. Solomon & 
Oates, Headland, Ala. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton 
originators; recleaned and graded; 
FP. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 


Half and Half Cotton Seed—We are farmers, not 
seed dealers. Before ordering seed, write John A 
Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 


Jarvis’ Toole Cotton Seed—Best can be had. Origi- 
nated from Covington-Toole Wilt Resistant. $1.40 
bushel. D. C. Jarvis, Headland, Ala. 


Heavy Fruiter—8 bales per acre. Earliest cotton. 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint. Wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, 
Georgia. 

King’s Early Improved Cotton—Matures in 90 days. 
Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices these fine seed 
next 30 days. Write today. King Cotton Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Good Night Boll Weeyil—Extra Early Trice Cotton 
Seed—Will beat the weevil. $1.50 per bushel; also 
run of the gin, 90 per cent Trice, $1.10 per bu. Pitts & 
Pitts, Inc., Fayetteville, Ark. 


All Leading Varieties of Proven and Adopted Seed 
—Write for prices, stating quantity and variety want- 
ed. Our cotton seed are all highly improved 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


Purebred Webber 49, Edgecombe Cook, Mexican and 
Cleveland Cotton Seed—Grown under expert ‘ super- 
vision. Each variety grown on separate farm. Edge- 
combe Seed Breeders’ Ass’n., Tarboro, N. 





Seed—Direct from 
$4 90-pound bag. 





























Sweet Clover, Melilotus—7%c pound. J. E. Her- 


ing, Sumterville, Ala. 

~Japan Clover, Alsike Clover, White Clover, Red Clo- 
ver, Alfalfa, Oregon Spring Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape— 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 








CORN 
Ww er s Prolific Corn—$3. 
burn, Ala. 
Mos by Seed Corn—Field selected 14 years; 
bushel. T. L. Wade, Minter, Ala. 


Pure Hastings Prolific Corn—Grown especially for 
seed. Ear or shelled, $2 bushel. W. A, Stevenson, 
Notasulga, Ala 

Davis Prolific Corn—Dixie-wide reputation; highly 
bred; carefully selected; graded. gest corn breeder 
in the South, Circular free. Clarendon Davis, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. 





Madison Dean, Au- 





$2.25 











Genuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
Prompt shipment, full count and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Postpaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. By express, 
1,000, $1.25; over 5,000, $1 1,000. Bermuda onion 
plants, same price. Order early. Postal Plant Co., 
Albany Ga 


Frost Proof Cabbage pronto AB leading varieties. 
Ready to ship now. 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.35; 5,000, 
$1.25, prepaid. 10,000 by express yA $7.50. ‘Our 
potato, tomato, pepper plants will be ready March 20. 
Potato plants, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Southern 
Queen, Norton Yam, $1.35 per 1,000, prepaid. Winn 
Improved Garden Peas, 35c 1. Turner County Plant 
Co., Ashburn, Ga. 





Whatley’s Red Cob Prolific Seed Corn—75c : 
2.50 bushel, F. O. B.  Hasting Mung Beans and 
-Too-Tan soy beans; 4 Ibs., $1, postpaid. Alden B. 
Darnell, Jasper, Ga. 


Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit Two-ear Corn—This ya- 
riety holds the highest 5-year average at the State Ex- 
perimental Station. Per peck, $1.25; per bushel, $3.50; 
5 bushels and over, $3.40. Write “ eee: Marett 
Farm & Seed Co., "Westminster, 8. 


Pedigreed Reid’s White poe - Two exceptionally 
sound, deep-grained ears; early maturing; 22 ye y 
breeding, artificial pollenization, field selection. 
good seed as human skill can produce. Bushel, = 
Descriptive booklet free. Reid Bros., Henderson, 
Tennessee. 











SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


Pure 90-Day Velvet Beans-——$1.50 bushel; new bags; 
F. O. B. Vidette, Ga. T. R. Rowland. 


Early Red Valentine Seed Beans for Sale—Xc bb., 
F. O. B. Cordele. Write J. H. Good, Cordele, Ga. 


For Sale—Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Good stock, 
$1.50 $1.50 per bushel. W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 


~A-Grade Select Quality Early Speckled Seed Velvet 
Beans—$1.50 bushel. B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy _Beans—Grown especially for 
seed; $2.25 per bushel. W. 8S. Dudley, Lake Landing, 
North Carolina. 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, two-bushel 
bags, $2.25 per bushel. B. A. Credle, New Holland, 
North Carolina, 

m...4 —, _— 90-Day Early Speckled Velvet 

—The ugh seed quality, at $1.50 per 
bushel Cc. ry Wilkinson, Headland, Ala. 


For Sale—Ninety-Day Seed Velvet Beans — Good 
clean stock of 1922 crop; $5 per sack of 2% bushels. 
Cash order. Camilla Package Store, Camilla, 





























Soy Beans and Velvet Beans—All varieties. Write 
for prices, stating quantity and varieties wanted. 
eae a Co., Gaffney, Cc, 
“Selected 

ean Seed-- Mammoth Yellow and 
Black at $2. 30 car bushel, F, O. B. Hertford. Check 
im 4°": Prompt delivery. Reed & Felton, Hert 


Choice Selected Recleaned Mammoth Yellow, Tar 
Heel Black, Early Brown Soy Beans—At $2.20 per 
bushel, check with order. Hertford Hardware & Sup 
ply Co., Hertford, N. C. 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, $2.15; cash with order 
Price subject to market changes. We guarantee satis- 
faction. re for carload price. J. C. Blanchard & 
Co., Hertford, N. C. (Blanchard’s since 1832.) 


0-Too-Tan Soy Beans—Hand- threshed and cleaned; 











ination guaranteed; $8 bushel; not less than 
el lots. Only 50 bushels left. Order at once and 
save sending your money back. W. 0. Merrill, Eden, 


labama, 


For Sale—Select Recleaned Early Speckled Velvet 
Beans—Packed in heavy ote bags of 2 bushels each. 
Price $3 ad bushel, F. 0. B. Atmore; cash with order. 
Also have a few Osceola and Chinese velvet beans 
that will, ‘sell for the same price. Order now; the sup- 
ply is limited. H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 


BULBS 
Gladiolus—10 Large Bulbs (Assorted Colors)—Post 
aid, 25c. Catalog named varieties free. Edgewater 
arm, Sterling, Tilinois. 
BLUEBERRIES 


Blue! Culture—The coming industry of the South. 
“Sapp.”’ the Pioneer Blueberry grower, now offering 
age | plants. Write for literature. ‘“‘Sapp Blue- 
berry Farm,” Crestview Florida 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
— 75c. Walter Parks, Darien, 


























300 Cabbage Plants—50c postpaid. Seaside Farms, 
Darien, G 

500 Oo om Plants—Postpaid, 
Darien, Georgia. : 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—500 postpaid, 75c. R. 
A. Strain, Brunswick, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage—300, Fg 500, 75c; 1,000, $1. 
Kelco Plant Farm, ley, Ala, 


are Onion—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000, Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


ie oe a ta iat a 20c; 500, AT 





75e. Plant Farm. 
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We make the most strenuous 


Every year we reject thousands of 
cepted by other publications. 


follows: 


Write One Progressive Farmer 
Advertiser Each Week! 


We Guarantee Our Advertising to You! 


To Our Progressive Farmer Subscribers: — 


Farmer Advertising columns the cleanest in any American farm paper. 


Moreover, 
ADVERTISING TO YOU, the exact terms of our guarantee being as 


efforts to make our Progressive 


dollars worth of copy that is ac- 
we GUARANTEE OUR 





ments RELIABLE. If 


report any unsatisfactory 





ing 


patrons, however; nor does 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 
E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 


ordering goods the subscriber says, 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 


thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent ee oe in our advertis- 


e 
disputes between reliable ARR houses and their 


vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 


in writing advertisers and 
“I saw your 
and will 
transaction to us within 


to adjust mere trifling 


this guarantee cover ad- 








If vou believe in 
other papers, 
would be an excellent plan for you 
our advertising columns regularly 


helpful to you, and ask for it. 


wish. 


To the Advertiser Addressed:. 


gressive Farmer. Please 





The Progressive Farmer you can help us by 
MENTIONING THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER in preference to ail 
when you write advertisers. 


LEAST ONE ADVERTISER whose catalog or literature might be 
In order to help you do this, we print 
the following blank for your service. 
and address your envelope to any Progressive Farmer 


I am interested in your advertisement as given in this week’s Pro- 
send me further literature and information. 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which 
guarantees to its readers the reliability of its advertisers. 


Moreover, we believe it 
to make it a rule to look through 
and EACH WEEK SELECT AT 


Just clip it out, sign your name, 


advertiser you 























Okra Cotton Seed—% Bale per acre without poison; 
$2.50 per bushel. Write for testimonials and prices on 
quantities. Selected Irish Grey Watermelon Seed— 
75¢ per pound. John H. McMillan, Enigma, Ga. 


Half and Half Cotton Seed — Pure, sound, clean 
seed of first picking. Every bushel guaranteed. If you 
are interegted in cotton that will beat the weevil, write 
for our free booklet. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Cotton Seed for Planting—Good cdndition. Two- 
bushel bags Wannamaker’s Cleveland, $1.50 bushel; 
College No. 1, $2 bushel. Cash with order and im- 
mediate acceptance. Jones Mercantile Co., Canton, 
Georgia. 

Piedmont Pedigreed “Cleveland Big “Boll Cotton Seed 
—Direct from the originators and breeders. 3 than 
10 bushels, $3 per bu.; 10 to 50, $2.75; 50 or more, 
$2.50 per bu. Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Com- 
merce, Georgia. 


Cotton Seed—North and South Carolina gtown My- 
att’s Early Prolific, Holdings, Cleveland Big Boll, 
Kings, Simpkins, Wannamaker-Cleveland—$2.50 bu.; 
50-bushel lots delivered. car lot price. Rhodes 
Seed Co., Forsyth, Ga. 


Extra Good Re-improved Pedigreed Cook Cotton 
Seed—Originated at Alabama Experiment Station. 
Grown by reliable farmers. Prices reasonable. Ask for 
booklet, ‘‘How to Grow Cotton.” B. F. Cauthen, Man- 
ager, Auburn Seed Farms, Auburn, Alabama. 


For Sale—Pure Copnevoni- + a Wilt Reistant Cot- 
ton Seed—One year’s grow from the originator. 
Seed packed in 100-. Dags, <= $5, cash with order, 

. O. B. cars Atmore, Ala. Place your order now; 
supply is limited. H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 


Rhyne’s Cook—Best by test of 15 other wilt-resistant 
varieties by Alabama Experiment Station. Bred up 
individual stalk selections from worst wilt-infested 
land in the state. Small lots, $2.50; large lots cheaper, 
Descriptive circular free. Rhyne Bros., Benton, la. 


Planting Cotton Seed—Pure varieties; early and pro- 
lific. Brown’s No, 1, $2.25 bushel; King’s Improved, 
38 1-3 bushel bags, direct from originator, 2.25 
bushel. Pure Half and Half, $3 bushel. Wanna- 
maker-Cleveland, direct from Carolina, $3, Decatur 
Coal & Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ala. 


Kelly’s Covington-Toole Wilt-resistant Cotton Seed 
Have re-selected and improved .these seed, especially 
the wilt-resisting quality, 5 years, and made this year 
70 bales on a 5-horse farm. Am offering these seed at 
| nan .50 . bushel. Not bought seed, but grown on my 
S. O. Kelly, Headland, Ala. 

Several Thousand Bushels Carefully Resested Cleve- 
land- Wannamaker and Mexican Big Boll Planting 
Seed—$1.50 bushel, F. O. B. Smithfield, while they 
last. Many of these seed out of cotton that produced 
bale and half to acre this year. Free of weevil. Austin- 
Stephenson Co., Smithfield, N. C. 

Marett’s Early Improved Wannamaker Cleveland Big 
Boll Cotton Seed—Developed and _ pedigreed by_ us. 
Screened, cleaned and delinted. Indorsed by State 
Experimental Station. Bushel, $2.50; 24 bushels, $2.40; 
48 bushels and over, $2.30, F. O B. Westminster, 8. 
C. Write for catalog on our fleld seeds. Marett 
Farm & Seed Co. 

King Cotton—Raised 60 bales on 60 acres from 
King No. 29, all open in September. F. O. B. Con- 
cord, recleaned, at $1.75 bushel; 10 bushels for sis: 
and 50 bushels or more at $1.40 per bushel, Webber 
29-4, best long staple cotton; raised bale to acre on 
Northern border of Belt. Ali opened. $2.50 per bu., 
F. 0. B. Concord. Home Educational Co., Concord, 
North Carolina. 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seed—Grown on my 
own fertile river plantation; well matured, pure and 
sound; saved from first picking; put up in good new 
drill sacks, when shipped in small lots. My supply 
was exhausted last spring before supplying my custom- 
ers. I personally see to filling my. orders, and guar- 
antee satisfaction. Price $2.50 per bushel. <A. A. 
Miller, Nanafalia, Ala. 


Barly Kings and Simpkins—100-. bags, $5; Cooks 
Big Boll and Cleveland, $5.50 100 ts. Pedigreed, 
certified Wannamaker-Cleveland, as pure and pretty 
as you ever planted; 100-Ib. bags, $6.75; same seed, 
120-1). 4-bushel bags, delinted, $8 a bag; all grown 
way up in North Carolina and early. Cooks Wilt-resist- 
ant, 100-%. bags, $6.75. Covington Toole Wilt-resist- 
ant, $5 sack. Salsbury Long-Short Staple, Northern 
Mississippi grown, delinted or undelinted, 1%-inch 
staple, $8 100-%. sack. Looking for your orders. 
W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, Ala. 


Wannamaker’s Pedi Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 

Seed — Direct from “the Originators and Breeders.’ 
Demand great, supply limited. Insure yourself very 
best genuine latest improved Wannamaker strain by 
ordering at once. Small lots, $3 bushel: sky 
lots, $2.90; 50 to 100-bushel lots, $2.50 bushel, 
Special prices larger and carload lots. 
bushels of genuine Coker’s Lightning Express Strain 
No. 1, which we recommend as the very it and ear- 
liest long staple (1 3-16 to 14-inch) cotton for heavy 
boll weevil infestation yet produced; at only $2 bushel; 
any quantity. Write for circulars and catalog. Model 
Seed Farm (W. W. Wannamaker & Sons, Proprietors; 
a w. eb  mammomate Jr., Plant Breeder), Saint Mat- 
thews, ,, 












































GRASS SEED 


Napier Grass—The es ever known for hay and pas- 
ture; $6 1,000 joints. EE. Kimmel, Sebring, Fla. 


The Great Hay and Drouth-resistant Crop of the 
South—Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Rye, Red ann Fescue, 
Lawn Grass, Permanent Pasture, Oat Grass, Btc.— 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 














HEDGES 
Hedge Amey “i ge —Amoor River Privet—1- 


ear, prosehy 2 years, very bushy; ‘tt $4, $5; select, 
eer oe Carolina, 





delivered.’ Evergreen N 





Sh BL pened FT ? 
The Progressiwe Farmer 
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Saturday, February 24, 1923 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
KUDZU 
For Sale-— Kudzu Plants. Watkins Stock Farm, 

Troy, Alabama. 


Kudzu Plants for oe per 1,000, delivered. 
RB. L. Folmar, Troy, Ala., e 7. 


Kudzu—The World’s Best ss and Pasture — Get 











plants from the man who first discovered it as a for- 
iin |. a in y A 4 C. E. Pleas Plant Co., Chipley, 
ori 


udzu— ‘Best by Tes Test” for Forage “and Hay—Buy 
an plants at reasonable prices from owner of the 
argest acreage of this ig =e coum in America. 
Ivan Monroe, Tallahassee, Filo 
aaPebaER 


New Crop Recleaned Lespedeza 








Seed—Free from 





Johnson and nut grass seed. Write B. A. rice, 
Ethel, La. 

Recleaned New Crop Lespedeza Seed — Write fom 
rices. Interstate Seed House, Dept. P.G., Ba 
ouge, 





mS. Recleaned Pan Caught Lespedeza Seed—New 
sone obnoxious grasses ;* $4.90 per bushel. 
a he y~4- , Zachary, La. 





3 —Free of Johnson 
1922 crop. Guaran 
Tolley, Belle Mina, Ala. 
Lespedeza_ Seed—Choice, recleaned, absolutely guar- 
anteed, 1922 crop. Write for prices. Lespedeza Seed 


Growers’ Co-operative Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


<= grass seed, well 
cleaned, Write for prices. 


Jas. H. 








MILLET 
Genuine Pearl Cattail Millet—Best forage grown. 
Seed, 10 Ds., $1.60; 50 Dbs., Selected irish Grey 
and Watson melon sced, pound 50c. Old-fashioned 
Florida velvet beans will cover your field with heavy 
oliage ; ._ $1; bushel, $3.50. Address, Sullivan, 
Laurel Hill, Fla. 








PEAS 
Peas—Brabham, Iron, Whips, Mixed. 
aha, Ga. 





Rood Bros., 





Ww rite today. 


offers, etc. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


& Nursery Co., 


FARMS FOR SALE OR nga 


We do not extend our qmarel © 
antee to land advertisemen beca cause every 
chaser should see ae 5 for ‘himself before 23 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale 
our paper unless he shows us. ay refer- 
ences as to his honesty and b ibility. 





— 











ALABAMA 
For Renj or Lease—365 Acres—All wired. 
particulars, write owner. M. Little, Coatopa, Ala. 
South Alabama Farm for Sale or Lease — 1,142 
Acres—Fenced ; running water; pasture, and lime land. 
175 Head cattle. Possession 1924. Sam Foley, Owner, 














Pratt City, 
FLORIDA 

High and “Well Drained 10- Acre Orange, “Peach, Pe- 
can, Strawberry, Trucking,. Chicken Ranch Tracts— 
$100 each; pay $10 down and monthly. No swamps, 
mosquitoes, bad water or colored people. o fore- 
closure as long as interest is paid, whether 1 month 
or 10 years. Order from this advertisement. Satis- 


tion guaranteed or money refunded. Easy Payment 
Land Co., Florahome, Fla. 


600 Boxes Oranges Grow on This Lakeside Farm— 
20 Acres— On National Highway, close prosperous 
railroad town; stores, schools, amusements, good mar- 
kets; rich dark loamy tillage, pasture, valuable tim- 
ber; 375-tree orange grove in good bearing, grapefruit, 
peaches, pears, tangerines, figs; delightful oak-shaded 
cottage, fireplace; 3 barns, poultry house, ete. To 
settle affairs, $3,000 gets it, horse, poultry, furniture, 
tools, ete., included; part cash. Details and phote 
page 10, New Illus. Catalog Bargains throughout 
Florida, Copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 GH 
Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


LOANS 


“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As qaeere financial 
in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 














Wanted—Cowpeas—Any quantity. Name quantity, 
variety, and price. F. H. Vernon, 2783 Hanover Circle, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

All Varieties, Sound New Crop Stock—In car lots 
and less. Write for prices, stating varieties and 
quantity wanted. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 


~ Peas— California ~ Grown Black - Eye ¥ White, “$2.5 50; 
mixed, $2.5 7 Welseearwall. $2.55; Clay, $2.65 bu.; 
eash with a Geo. . Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 


SEANUTS 


For Sale— Florida Runner Peanuts — $2 
Chufas, $5. W. H. Anderson, Williston, Fila. 


PECANS 


Extra Choice Bred-up Early-bearing Budded and 

= Ra Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 

reery in world. ry tree guaranteed. 

Catalog “and “osloe list free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Miss. 

Guaranteed Budded or Grafted Pecan Trees—Schley, 
Stuart and Success Varieties—Good root systems and 
well packed. Satisfaction or money refunded. Now 
is the time to transplant. Send for catalog. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabama. 


Pecan Trees, 60c to $1; apple trees, 10c to 30c; peach 
trees, 6c to 15c. $15,000 sold in 4 montha—there is a 
reason. Starcher pruning saw, $1; spray pumps, $20 
to $65—the best ever offered. Spray materials and 
other supplies. Buy from one who ows what you 
need, G, C. Starcher, Opelika, Ala. 


FOTATO-TOMATO-SUPPER-BOOPLANT 


‘orto Rico Potato Plants—$1.40 per 1,000. Contract 
wane Cc. W. White, Hazlehurst, Ga. 

Choice Certified Porto Rico Yam peee—O8 bushel 
hamper. A. A. Pigford, Lumberton, Miss. 











bushel. 























Insurance Sy ao ee insurance company A. 
































Cabbage Le ad 1,000. Tomato and potato, $1.50 
1,000. Catalog 








Clark Plant Co., svill 
Georgia. 

Porto Rico Potato + o-- 40 1,000; 5,000, pe, 
1,000; 10,000, }3 1,000. Fully guaranteed. pril 
1st shipments. H. Brigman, Baxley, Ga. 

Improved Porto 


Rico Potato Plants—aApril, May, 
June delivery. 1,000, $1.45; over 10,000 at $1.25. 


Cash with orders. 

















American Plant Co., Alma, Ga 
Choice Ear 


ly Triumph and Porto Rico Seed Pota- 
toes—Certified, kiln-dried; $1 bushel. Plants for sale 
March 20th. Cherokee Plantation, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Grown from vines. rants Rico, 
Nancy Hall, Myers’ Early, Pumpkin $le per 
measured bushel; bushel, 75c. Wien, $1. 25 per 
1,000. Myers Seed Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Government Inspected Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
April and May shipment, 1,000 to 5,000, $1.50; 5,000 





to 10,000, $1.35; over 10,000, $1.25 = 1,000. Cash 
with order, by express, F. O. B. Ty Ty, Ga. Satis- 
Ty Ty Produce 


faction guaranteed or money ae. 

& Plant Company, Ty Ty, Ga 
STRAWBERRIES 

a wd Klondyke Strawberry Plants—State 


fle they last, $2 per 1,000 express; 
id. Send money order. Chester Smith, 
a. 








About 


Cast Castleberry, 


“Aroma and Klondike Strawberry Plants—Gtpwn in 
virgin soil. mment inspected. 1,000, $2.75; over 
5,000, $2.50. Reference, American National Bank. 

Hodges, Dayton, Tenn. 


Well Rooted, Healthy, New Ground Strawberry 
Plants—Anna (early) and Aroma varieties from the 
famous Cullman, Ala., section. Well crated and 
packed, $2.50 1,000. B. A. Hoenig, & Son, Cullman, 
Alabama, Route 1. 


WATERMELONS 


Select Tom Watson and Kleckley Sweet Melon Seed 
—50 cents pound; Le | quantity, special price. Dun- 
can Whiddon, Tifton, Ga. 


Selected Watson Melon Seei—60c .; 10 bs., 
$4.50. Large mixed Gladioli bulbs, 40¢ dozen, deliv- 
ered. R. A. Strain, Brunswick, Ga. 


1,000 hs. Tom Watson Watermelon Seed—Gatheret 
from fine large melons, well ripened; at 35 cents 
se D.. . O. B. Andalusia. J. E. Shreve, Andalusia, 

abama. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Plants That Please. R. . Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Peas—Guaranteed. 
Miss., 























New Crop Lespedeza Seed and 
Write or "wire D. C. Mitchell, Calhoun City, 
for prices. 
2 La gpg’ and Velvet Beans of All Kinds— 
weights. All peas recleaned. H. M. 
Frankie "Tennille, Ga. 


Dodge Bros. Seed Co., 7043 Pernod Ave., St. Louis, 
Missouri—Red clover, fis. Top grass, $20. 
corn, all varieties, $1.40, . 


For Sale—Field Peas—Brabhams, $2.25; Clays and 
mixed, $2. Early 90-Day Velvet Beans, $1.50; car 


lots or less. W. F. Linder, Danville, Ga. 


We Have a Limited Supply of Osceola Beans, O- 
Too-Tan Beans, and rican oney Dew (Syrup) 
Cane Seed for Sale— Write ~~ qeamirative catalog. 
Marett Farm and Seed C » 


NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit in Abundance—Will be yours, if you buy our 
Master ——_ Apple, Peach, Pear and Plum Trees. 
d Ornamental and evergreen trees. Write 


























Also roses 
for Fi a ona price list. Southern Nursery Company, 
Winchester, Tennessee. 


“ ayn 








SALESMEN 
Fruit steady 


Tree (By 8 — 1 
work. Good side for farmers, others. 
Permanent “job for workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics — Send 
today for free copy ca’s most popular motor 
magazine. Contains helpful articles on overhauling, 
repairing, ignition, carburetors, batteries, etc. Auto- 
mobile Digest, 688 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


MACHINERY 


Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels. 
Deloach Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


INCUBATORS—BROODERS 
Brood Your Chicks With a. "a. No-Cold Brooder—Oil- 


burning; econemical. Descriptive circular free. Dixie 
Haichery, Box 685, Birmingham, Ala. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Results—Don’t 
er 











A. A. 














Persistent Advertising Brings oe 
miss an issue in The Progressive Fa: 


Wanted—Wool, Raw Furs, Beeswax, 
Honey, Old or New Geese Feathers. 
Morristown, Tenn. 
Accounts, Notes, 
world. No charges unless coll 
Agency, y, Somerset, Ky. 





Wild Ginseng, 
J. E. Harris, 





Claims — Collected anywhere in 
ected. May's Collection 





rtunity; good pay; 


Be a Detective — Excellent ~ opp i 
travel. Write ©. T. Ludwig, 963 Westover Bidg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. x 

Choice Inspected Loganberry Plants— Fancy Evap- 


orated Loganberries — nusual low price. Harry 


Lanum, Route 4, Salem, Orepon. 


Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike's Peak, but only 4 
few: people know it. Why? Because Pike's Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver 
tise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 
Farmer. 








(27) 225 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


DUROC-JERSEY»> 














INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 


DUROC HOGS 


ge A mage 
GEORGE M. BROW. Owner. Home of 
WILLETTA'S woo ODLAWN KING (Little 
1921 International Grand Cham- 
nd his big brother- 
LEGS, Grand C on 
Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., 
Inter-State Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Daddy Family Win 


At the three Largest Fairs held in 
this fall, to-wit: 
Tennessee State Fair, 
Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 
utheastern , Atlanta, Ga. 
The Boar chosen as GRAND ‘CHAMPION w: 
SIRED by one of our Herd Boars, DADD 
LONG LEGS. 
JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 
No matter what other blood 
in your herd, the progeny 
BREEDING BOARS will 
They are of the QUALI 
not been surpassed. 
AT peasensae noes we offer for sale 
GILTS AND BRED TO OUR HERD 
BOARS ie 3 a ‘oe PIGS of either sex. 
Write for Prices and Other Information. 


NANTAHALA FARMS, 
DORCHESTER, GEORGIA. 


Boar, 
and 


= 











Don’t Feed Your Surplus Milk to the Hogs—There is 
a big demand for country butter. Write for prices on 





supplies for packing and shipping butter by parcel 
post or express. 100 one-pound paraffine butter car- 
tons and 100 sheets parchment butter wrapping paper, 
$1.40, postpaid. F. Martiny, New Orleans. 

FEED 





Extra good quality. Also good hay. 


Ear Corn — 
Write or wire for prices. Van Grisham, 


Car lots only. 




















= 
DUROC-JERSEYS — 500 Head | 


tn Herd on an Exclusive we Farm. 
Everything Immuned by Dow atment. 
ont N gee and GILTS., ERVICE 
ARS, and PIGS, both 
Best ae, coat of the breed. Can pons from one 
to @ carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WRITE USB. 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 
Cee 





Brinkley, 





Ark. 
aia 








Boars— DUROCS —Pigs 
Three Registered Boars, ready for service, 
Forty Pigs, 3 to 4 months old 


Cherry red and big bone. 
FRANKSDALE STOCK FARM,® Talladega, Ala. 


O. I. C's eons 


O. I. C.—Pigs, Bred Gilts —O. I. C. 


In order to make room for my Spring Litters of Pigs, 
c. 








am offering 0. 1, PIGS and BRED GILTS at a 
very low price. 
B. P. JONES, REYNOLDS, GA. 





GUERNSEYS 
































the world, we ed to make loans on impro Baldwyn, Miss. 
farms from $1, "000 to to $100, 000; interest rates from 6 E 
per cont uD; terme §. é 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- ° HIDES 
spections; no ins ion fee. rite or phone. Particu- a" ggg RR rman ; - > Co 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North y ? Exchanged for Hides. Athens Hide Co., 
2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala. We have two experienced oo 
men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. KODAK FINISHING 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Trial Order—Send 25¢c and roll for 6 beautiful 
glossitone prints or 6 reprints. Fast service. Day 
Men ow is 0 20 BO ; eg oa Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 
en-Women, J. 8. Governmen le nore —s 
$1,140-$1,800 year. Franklin Institute, Dept. P-140, PATENTS 
eh eae Patents—Before Submitting Invention—Write for in 
-atents—Before Sulim re — » - 
Women — Learn Dressmaking-Designing at Home— formation concerning procedure, cost, and ability of 
5 aster demand. Sample lessons free. attorney. Theese promptly furnished. Reference to 
Franklin institute. Dept. P-540, Rochester, N. Y¥ clients in your stat Fishburne, Registered 
Boys-Men—Recome Auto-Tractor- Gas Motor Ex- Patent Lawyer, 382 ‘Moai Bid., Washington, D. Cc. 
perts—Earn $35 week. Sample lessons free. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P-418, Rochester, N. Y _PRINTING eae 
} i 50 envelopes, 
All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to jood | Printing—500 | Letter heads, 2% 
Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or $3.50; half ee penot om with order, prepaid. 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, imme- Nolan a Printing Co., Sens, Se 
diately SYRUP 
Earn $110 to $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail- so 10. rite . ‘ook 
way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after three win ~— Ty Og for Sale—Write Jesse Lee Cook, 
months’ spare time study or money refunded. Excel- por 
lent opportunities. Write for Free Booklet G-92. For Sale—Pure Ribbon Cane Syrup — Packed six 
Standard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 10-1. cans to case, $3.75 per case, F. O. B. Atmore, 
HE OR POSI ON W ED cash with order. No samples ont, but syrup guaran- 
LP Tl ANT teed. H. W. Currie, Atmore, a. 
ek TOBACCO 
Wanted—Industrious Lady—To keep pleasant farm 2 ry Che 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10 
home for father and 4 children. W. B. Durrett, Knox- 35° ion s “cag ae ts Ibs., 2. 25; post- 
ville, Alabama. paid. Pittman Tobacco Co., Mayfield, Ky api 
——_ AGENTS Natural Red Leaf Tobacco Direct to consumer, 
Fruit Treee—We have them. Agents wanted. Terms prepaid, best grade, 5 Ibs 1.75. Seeking 5 * 
right. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 31 , 4 B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. eference, Ban 
Agents—Sell Wolverine Laundry Soap—A wonderful ————— The 8175. 10 Iba 
repeater and Profitmaker. Free automobile to eee. Tobacor—C Thewing, 5 — : ¢ og. is a 
aes. —“— Soap Co., Dept. E-4, Grand 20 tangy ‘nie mand ao money, pay when received. 
‘Agen’ “Mak Do Co-operative Tobacco Growers, Paduceh, Kentucky. 
ts— ea liar an Hour—Sell Mendets, qg = ——————— 25: The, 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- Homespur yehecce, Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., 
sils. Sample pack free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. $2; 20 Ibs., $3.50. Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10’ bs., $3. 
701 Amsterdam. ny. __ Furnish free recipe P+ preparing. Al. nd gh 
y when received. "Connor Smokehouse, Mayfield, 
Agentsa—We Pay Well } 4 ——— Spare Time—If you Touneky. 
own @ car we pay or using same in our work. . ee eee 
You know everyone should read The Progressive Farm- Tobacco — First grade, 5-b. packages, chewing, 
er, therefore you will have no trouble selling subscrip- $1.25; smoking, $1. Second grade: 10-h, packages, 
tions for us. Write for our liberal cash proposition to chewing, $2; smoking, $1.70; mild smoking, $1. Pay 
agents. A Agency Department, The Progressive for tebgero,, pine postage, when received. Farmers 
armer. Union, Dundee, Ky. 
* 








dandy pig. 


for me. 
do and how to do it. 


write me today. 


Care Progressive Farmer :— 


registered pig. 


Name 





EIGHTEEN PIGS IN 
ONE DAY! 


In one day last week, eighteen of our pig club workers completed 
their clubs and we had the pleasure of ordering each of them a 


Every day four or five pig clubs are completed. 


LET ME GIVE YOU A PIG! 


I will give you a fine, purebred pig—registered in your name—the 
breed you like best—Duroc, Berkshire, Poland-China, or Hamp- 
shire—express prepaid to your station, if you will do a little work 


Fill in the blank below and I'll tell you just what you will have to 


Hundreds of others have earned fine pigs—you too can earn one— 


J. L. MOGFORD, Subscription Manager— 


Please tell me how I can do a little work for you and earn a fine 
If others earn them I know I can. 


DRM sc ous cine ten  banbereiie canaries 











PERSISTENCY 
Thirty Guernseys "*°, °°, °™ 


more official yearly records. 


Six Guernseys 
de fi earls 
One Guernsey ? al ne ye pa 


603.14 pounds of butter fat. 


Her Daughter has made five yearly 


records, averaging 
603.07 pounds of butter fat, 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box Y-40, Peterboro, N. H. 


have completed five rec- 
ords each. 























HOLSTEINS 
Holsteins— Calves —Holsteins 


Four Registered HOLSTEIN Calves. Also 8 pure- 
bred (non-registered), ages 3 to 4 months. Beauties. 


FRANKSDALE STOCK FARM, 





Talladega, Alabama. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY | 


ANCONAS 











nner 


| EGGS- Purebred Aconas —EGGS 


Sheppard Strain—Bred to lay. Pul- 
lets lay at 4 months and 5 days old. 
Wonderful winter layers. My flock 
averaged over 225 eggs each last year. 
Eggs, $1 for 15; $6 per 100, postpaid. 
& T. JEFFARES, MeDONOUGH, GA. | 

















LEGHORNS 
fires WHITE L LEGHORNS 


Lay 265 vo 301 eggs 
tk aig etc., Se ies COD 


ag 
y for ea complet 
ets 
RaPiBt, MICK. 





at low prices. Wels wader 
om EO. B. FERRIS) 





____ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


—— 


White Rocks Win Highest Awards 


cree AT MEMPTIIS, TUPELA, 
OBILE AND PENSACOLA. 
$3 and $10 per 15 
MOBILE, ALA. 





EGGS 
THE MARTIN FARM, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


EGGS—— S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS ——EGGS 
Quality Single Comb, Reds — Tompkins and feranten 
Strains--EGGS from choice matings, $2 ped 15; $3.75 
per 30; $10 per 100. From strong exhibition matings, 
$5 per 15; $9 per 30; by parcel post prepaid. Good 


hatch guaranteed. 
PATTERSON FARM, FITZGERALD, GA. 


Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, at Rac 



































of better 


I F you are putting money into roof- 
ing of any kind, the chances are you're 
looking sharp for three things—sturdy 
year-after-year endurance, good ap- 
pearance, and the lowest possible cost. 

Exactly these requirements are met 
by the new Lok-Top Asphalt Shingle, 
a unique and distinctly improved form 
of slate-surfaced shingle. 


Endurance built in 

YOU can judge its endurance, first, by 
the exceptional materials in it. Lok- 
Top Shingles are built of heavy 
Richardson felt impregnated with the 
highest grade asphalt, and surfaced 
under pressure with beautiful jade 
green, tilered, or black pearlslate flakes. 

This sturdy shingle is on all four 
corners held fast to the roof by rein- 
forced zinc Loks that cannot rust, cor- 
rode or streak. These are the patented 
Lok-Tops. As the illustration shows, 
they bind the shingles into a solid 
mass which seals in the warmth and 
locks out the cold. 


Beauty and economy combined 
IN addition to its durability —think 
of the beauty in the dia- 
mond pattern and rare 
colorsof Lok-Top Asphalt 
Shingles! It makes no dif- 
ference whether you lay 
them on a new roof or {{P%;, 


ICHARDSON 
roduct 
From the makers of Flex-a-tile House- 


tops, Viskale Membrane Roofs, Viskote, 
Board and 





over a worn-out one, the neat, trim 
appearance is there just the same. 
But the final point will please you 
most — Lok-Top Asphalt Shingles save 
you money. For they secure a greater 
efficiency from the materials used than 
any other type of shingle. 

For example, in the 134" x 13%” 
size 40% fewer shingles and 70% 
fewer nails are needed to cover a given 
roofing area- than with standard 
shingles. Consequently, you save 
from 30% to 40% in the cost of the 
completed job. 

And if you lay the shingles your- 
self, as it is very easy to do, you pay 
only half as much as for a roof or 
standard shingles. 


Test the facts yourself 
THE three things you should look 


for in roofing—endurance, beauty, 
economy—are all combined in the 
Lok-Top Asphalt Shingle. 

It will pay you to learn more of this 
unique product. Consult your 
dealer at the first opportunity. Mean- 
while send for further information on 
the Lok-Top Shingle, and 
for the valuable roofing 
facts contained in our 
booklet, “Roofing onthe 
Farm.” Just use the cou- 
pon below. 


similar. products 


roof at % less cost 











} laying Lok-Top Asphalt Shingles, 
there’s no chance to go wrong. 
shingle is marked to fit automatically 
into its proper place. And remember 
this exclusive feature—Loks and nails 
come with each package. 


LOK-TOP 


ASPHALT SHINGLES 


For every roofing need there is a Richardson 
product. Especially good for many types of 
farm buildings is Rubbertex Roll Roofing with 
Pyramid Kaps. You should also know about 
the new Richardson Super-Giant Shingle. Con- 
sult your dealer. If he cannot supply you, 
write us direct. 


ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Lockland (Cincinnati), Ohio 
Melrose Park (Chicago), Ill. | New Orleans, La. 


© 1923, The Richardson Company 





RICHARDSON 
ROOFING 


Clip and mail this coupon 





The Richardson Compan’ 
Dept. 26A, Lockland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
I am considering roofing for........... 
(Types of buildings) 
Please send me further information includ- 
ing your booklet, “Roofing on the Farm.” 
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